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; From Fraser's Magazine. 
STANZAS FROM THE GRANDE CHAR 
TREUSE. 


Turovucna Alpine meadows, soft suffus’d 
With rain, where thick the crocus blows, 
Past the dark forges, long disus’d, 
The mule-track from Saint Laurent goes : 
The bridge is cross’d, and slow we ride, 
Through forest, up the mountain side. 


The autumnal evening darkens round, 
The wind is up, and drives the rain ; 
While hark! far down, with strangled sound 
Doth the Dead Guiers’ stream complain, 
Where that wet smoke, among the woods, 
Over his boiling cauldrons broods. 


Fast rush the spectral vapors white 
Past limestone scars with ragged pines, 
Shewing—then blotting from our sight.— ~ 
Halt! through the cloud-drift something 
shines ! 
High in the valley, wet and drear, 
The huts of Courrerie appear. 


Strike leftward, cries our guide ; and higher 
Mounts up the stony forest way. 
At last the encircling trees retire : 
Look! through the showery twilight gray 
What pointed roofs are these advance ?— 
A palace of the Kings of France ? 


Approach, for what we seck is here. 
Alight, and sparely sup, and wait 
. For-rest in this outbuilding near ; 
* Then cross the sward, and reach that Gate; 
Knock ; pass the wicket: thou art come 
To the Carthusians’ world-fam’d home. 


The silent courts, where, night and day, 
Into their stone-carv’d basins cold 
The splashing icy fountains play— 
The humid corridors behold, 
Where, ghostlike in the deepening night, 
Cowl’d Forms brush by in gleaming white : 


The Chapel, where no organ’s peal 
Invests the stern and naked prayer ; 
With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle ; rising then, with bare 
And white uplifted faces stand, 
Passing the Host from hand to hand— 


Each takes ; and then his visage wan 
Is buried in his cowl once more :— 
The Cells—The suffering Son of Man 
Upon the wall; the knce-worn floor; 
And, where they sleep, that wooden bed, 
Which shall their coffin be, when dead. 


The Library, where tract and tome 
Not to feed priestly pride are there, 
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To hymn the conquering march of Rome— 
Nor yet to amuse, as ours’ are. 

They paint of souls the inner strife, 

Their drops of blood, their death in life. 


The Garden, overgrown—yet mild 

Those fragrant herbs are flowering there, - 
Strong children of the Alpine wild, 

Whose culture is the Brethren’s care ; 
Of human tasks their only one, 
And cheerful works beneath the sun. 


Those Halls too, destin’d to contain 
Each its own pilgrim host of old, 

From England, Germany, or Spain— 
All are before me ;—I behol 

The House, the Brotherhood austere :— 

And what am I, that I am here? 


For rigorous Teachers seiz’d my youth, 
And prun’d its faith, and quench’d its fire, 
Shew’d me the pale cold star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 
Even now their whispers pierce the gloom— 
What dost thou in this living tomb ? 


Forgive me, Masters of the Mind! 
At whose behest I long ago 
So much unlearnt, so much resign’d :-— 
I come not here to be your foe, 
I seek these Anchorites, not in ruth, 
To curse and to deny your truth: 


Not as their friend, or child, I speak 

But as, on some far northern strand, 
Thinking of his own gods, a Greek 

In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone : 
For both were faiths, and both are gone. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride : 
I come to shed them at their side. 


Oh hide me in your gloom profound, 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 
Invest me, steep me, fold me round, 
Till I possess my soul again ; 
Till free my thoughts before me roll, 
Not chaf’d by hourly false control. 


For the World cries your faith is now 
But a dead time’s exploded dream ; 
My melancholy, Sciolists say, 
s a pass’d mode, an outworn theme: 
As if the World had ever had 
A faith, or Sciolists been sad. 


Ah, if it be pass’d, take away, 
At least, the restlessness—the pain— 
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Be man henceforth no more a prey 
To these out-dated stings again : 

The nobleness of grief is gone— 

Ah, leave us not the pang alone. 


But, if you cannot give us ease, 
Last of the race of them who grieve, 
Here leave us to die out with these 
Last of the people who believe. 
Silent, while years engrave the brow ; 
Silent—the best are silent now. 


Achilles ponders in his tent, 
The kings of modern thought are dumb; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the Future come. 
They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more. 


Their fathers water’d with their tears 
This Sea of Time whereon we sail 
Their voices were in all men’s ears 
Who pass’d within their puissant hail. 
Still the same Ocean round us raves, 
But they stand mute, and watch the waves. 


For what avail’d it, all the noise 
And outcry of the former men ? 
Say, have their sons achiev’d more joys ? 
Sa , is life lighter now than then # 
The Sufferers died, they-left their pain ; 
The pangs which tortur’d them remain. 


What helps it now that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mock'd the smart, 
Through Europe to the ZEtolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own ? 


What boots it, Shelley, that the breeze 
Carried thy lovely wail away 
Musical through Italian trees 
That fringe thy dark blue Spezzian bay ? 
Inheritors of thy distress 
Have restless hearts one throb the less.? 


Or are we easier, to have read, 

O Obermann, the sad, stern page, 
Which tells us how thou hidd’st thy head 
From the fierce tempest of thine age 
In the lone brakes of Fontainebleau, , 

Or chalets near the Alpine snow ?— 


They slumber in their silent grave. 
The World, which for an idle day 
Grace to their mood of sadpess gave, 
Long since hath thrown her weeds away. 
The Eternal Trifler breaks their spell : 
But we—we learnt their lore too well. 


There may, perhaps, yet dawn an age, 
More fortunate, alas, than we, 
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Which without hardness will be sage, 
And gay without frivolity. 

Sons of the World, oh, haste those years: 

But, till they rise, allow our tears. 


Allow them :— We admire, with awe, 
The exulting thunder of your race: 
You give the universe your law; 
You triumph over time and space. 
Your pride of life, your tireless powers, 
They awe us, but dey are not ours. 


We are like children, rear’d in shade 

Beneath some old-world abbey wall, 
Forgotten in a forest glade, 

And secret from the eyes of all. 
Deep, deep the greenwood round them waves, 
Their abbey, and its close of graves. 


But, where the road runs near the stream, 
Oft through :he trees they,catch a glance 

Of passing troops in the sun’s beam— 
Pennon, and plume, and flashing lance. 

Forth to the mighty world they fare, 

To life, to cities, and to war. 


And through the woods, another way, 
Faint bugle-notes from far are borne 
Where hunter’s gather, staghounds bay, 
Round some old forest lodge at morn. 
Gay dames are there in sylvan green, 
Laughter, and cries—those notes between. 


The banners flashing through the trees 

Make their blood dance and chain their eyes ; 
That bugle music on the breeze 

Arrests them with a charm’d surprise. 
Banner, by turns, and bugle woo— 
Ye shy recluses, follow too! ~ 


O children, what do ye reply ?— 
Action and Pleasure, will ye roam 
Through these secluded dells to ery 


And call us? but too late ye come. 
Too late for us your call ye blow, 
Whose bent was taken long ago. 


Long since we pace this shadow’d nave; 
We watch those oe tapers shine, 
Emblems of light above the grave, 
In the high altar’s depth divine :-— 
The organ carries to our ear 
Its accents of another sphere. 


Fenc’d early in this cloistral round 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer, 
How should we grow in other ground ? 
How should we flower in foreign air ? 
Pass, banners, pass; and bugles, cease ! 
And leave our forest to its peace. 


MatTruew ARNOLD. 





Human nature is like a bad clock; it may go 


Life is a short day, but it is a working day; 


right now and then, or be made to strike the) activity may lead into evil, but inactivity cannot 


hour, but its inward frame is to go wrong. 


lead to good. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A GIRL’S DILEMMA. 


Tus is the anniversary of an important 
day in my life. Iwill keep it by recording 
the events that led to my present position ; let 
not those stay to read whose hearts have grown 
too old to relish a love story. 

At eighteen, I was one of the most thought- 
less of human bein My widowed father, a 
rich London merchant, had humored every 
whim from infancy, and asked nothing of me 
in return but lightheartedness and affection. 
No one could have known less than I of the 
shadows and sorrows of life, or have been 
more childishly occupied in the present. It 
was the night of my first ball, to which I was 
to be introduced under the most flattering au- 

ices; I was half-wild with excitement, and 
the moment my toilet was completed, I flew 
down stairs to show myself to my father, who 
was not going with me, as at first arranged, 
being prevented, he said, by sudden and in- 
surmountable engagements. Well I remem- 
ber how impatiently I burst open the dining- 
room door, and with what a bound of elation I 
sprang toward the spot where he stood spreading 
out my beautiful dress, and making before him 
a sweeping courtesy. I seem to hear now the 
soft rustle of lace and satin ; to feel the glow 
that burned on my cheeks, and the quick 
throbbings of my happy heart. I had not at 
first noticed, in my eagerness, that the table 
was covered wits aes and that my father 
was not alone. Mr. Lacy, barrister-at-law, his 
friend and mine—for I had known him from 
my cradle—sat opposite to him, and a second 
glance showed me how grave and anxious were 
the faces of both. 

“What is the matter ?” I asked, laying my 
hand caressingly on my father’s shoulder. He 
looked at me fondly till I saw the tears brim 


eyes. 
“ My darling!” he said in an abrupt, pas- 


sionate way. “ We will not tell her, Lacy? 
It would be cruel. Let her have at least a few 
more happy hours; she need not know to- 
— {ow will she bear it ?” 

. Lacy looked increasingly grave. Ihad 
become very grave too; my childish excite- 
ment seemed to have given place toa sudden 
and almost womanly seriousness. 

“Tt is of no use hiding anything from me,” 
I said, trying to smile, though I trembled from 
head to foot in vague foreboding. “I could 
not go to the ball now; tell me what has hap- 
pened.” The expression of my father’s face 
deepened to anguish ; he put his hands before 
it, as if the sight of me was too painful to bear. 
I turned to Mr. Lacy. 

“Do you tell me id I implored. Mr. Lacy 
fixed upon me the fine searching eyes whose re- 
proof had been the sorest penalty of my life 
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hitherto, and kept up the scrutiny till I could 
bear it no longer, earnest and kindly as it 
was. I knelt on a cushion before him, and 
leaning my arms on his knees in a favorite at- 
titude, I returned his gaze with a steady though 
tearful one. : 

“ me,” I said; “perhaps I am more 
ian iddy child you think ce Besides, 
it cannot be so dreadful—you are both alive 
and well !” 

A peculiar expression passed over Mr. La- 
cy’s face. He seemed hesitating whether to 
draw me into his arms, or to push me from 
him: he did neither, but rose up suddenly, 
putting me gently back, and took a few turns 
through the room. 

“ Halford,” he said presently, and in agita- 
ted tones, “ once more I renew my offer. Of 
what use is wealth like mine to a lonely man ? 
With the _ I can give, you may keep your 
credit, and breast this storm. You shrink 
from an obligation there isa chance of your 
never being able to cancel? Well, I will 
change places with you. Give me in return 
—that is, if Ican win her to consent—your 
daughter as my wife!” My father looked up 
with a literal gasp of: astonishment. Mr. La- 
cy wenton without heeding him. “I am a 
fool, no doubt,” he said; “but the time has 
long gone by when Mildred was a child to me. 
For the last two years, I have felt from the. 
depths of my heart that she was a woman; I 
have fought against the insane wish to win her 
for my wife ; my age, my past relations with 
her, seemed to make it a crime. Now I have 
spoken; God knows, as much to save you 
from the disgrace you are so obstinately bent 
on meeting, and her from the poverty that 
would crush her youth, as to satisfy my own 
feelings. What she is to me, words cannot 
say ; how I will guard and love her, my life 
only could prove. Mildred, what do you 
say ?” 

He paused opposite me, and took my hand : 
I was like one in adream. Love! Marriage! 
Brought ap as I had been at home, I had 
speculated on on these points than most girls 
of my age. I had vague theories, indeed, gath- 
ered from poets and. novelists; and my feel- 
ings for Mr. Lacy, a man of forty years of age, 
who had nursed me as an infant, and whom I 
regarded with almost unlimited reverence as 
one of the best and wisest of the race, did not 
seem to correspond with them. I was unwor- 
thy of the honor—incapable of fulfilling the 
office of wife to sucha man. Wife !—it seemed 
almost blasphemous to mention the word to 
such a childas Iwas. I shrank back from him 
towards my father, my cheeks burning and my 
eyes full oftears. ‘You refuse me, Mildred ?” 
said he. “I should be a villain to take advan- 
tage of m ition and u ou. Yetin my. 
heart I belisve Tcould male’ jon happy : ah 
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would you have but youth that I could not 
give you? There are many chances against 
your ever being offered again a strong, honest, 
undivided heart like mine. No young man 
could love as I do. Mildred, what you might 
be to me !” 

The .trange tone of passionate earnestness 
made my heart beat thick. I glanced at my 
father; he was watching me with intense anx- 
iety: no need to question what his wishes 
were. As for the meaning of this strange 
scene, I wanted no details; enough that some 
monetary crisis had come, that threatened dis- 

race and ruin. I could avert it; and how? 

y marrying one whose affection might have 
gratified the most ambitious heart—one of the 
noblest of men—one I loved, though perhaps 
not as he loved me. In that hour of excite- 
ment, and in my undisciplined mind, little was 
I prepared to weigh remote possibilities and 
contingencies ; besides I was ardent, excitable, 
apt to mistake impulse for sentiment.—* Mil- 
dred, what you might be to me!” wrought 
upon my sensibility ; his expression of subdued 
emotion still further moved me. It never oc- 
curred to me, to demand time for ez planation 
and reflection. I felt constrained to answer 
him then and there. 

“If I were less a child,” I said, blushing and 
trembling—“ If I were more your equal” 

It was enough: he drew near me, and 
clasped me in his arms. “Child!” he said 


passionately; “my love—my wife!” Then 


releasing me, and gazing at me seriously :— 
“ You give yourself to me willingly, Mildred ; 
but I will not bind you. Six months hence, I 
will give you back your freedom, if you are 
not happy ; and you will find it hard to deceive 
a love like mine.” 

My father rose and his hand in si- 
lence. “God bless you,” he said at length 
“I would have borne much to secure such a 
protector for my child. Leave us, Mildred, to 
arrange some matters that cannot be delayed 
even till morning.” I was eager to obey, and 
be alone to think; and I left the room without 
a backward glance. ‘ 

That half hour had revolutionized my whole 
being. Iwasa child no longer. I locked my 
bed-room door, to give way to all the tumult- 
uous emotion of a woman. Sued for as a 
wife—engaged! I looked at myself in the glass, 
and wondered that a man like Mr. Lacy could 
love such a young unformed creature as I ap- 
peared. There was an incongruity in it that 
struck me painfully. Still, there was a dis- 
tinction in his regard that flattered me ; I had 
a very high esteem for him; I was warding 
off a calamity from my father; I loved no one 
else—no doubt I should be very happy. I 
sat down on the of the bed, and leaned 
my head—little used to ache with such grave 
matters of reflection—upon my hand. Unac- 
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customed to dream, at that moment an invol- 
untary dream rose before my imagination.— 
Instead of this strange compact, the wooing of 
a youthful lover ; instead of mere consent on 
my part, the delicious hopes, the rich fruition 
of a conscious, active passion. Might it not 
have been thus? If beauty won love, I was 
fair enough; if freshness and strength of heart 
were roe how mine throbbed under the 
ideal bliss! The sound of Mr. Lacy’s voice 
recalled me to a sense of my duty to him; it 
was wrong to dream of such girlish possibili- 
ties now. 

He was going away, and my father had ac- 
companied him to the head of the staircase — 
I suppose he had asked him if he would not 
wish to bid me good-night, for I heard him an- 
swer: “No; she would not wish to be dis- 
turbed—lI fear to weary her. God forgive me 
if Iam acting a selfish part!” I rose up res- 
olutely; no more such weakness as that of the 
last hour; he was worthy of a woman’s love and 
honor, and I would give it. The next two 
months passed in a state of tranquil happiness. 
If manly devotion, if the most delicate and 
minute attentions could wina heart, mine 
would have been won; and I thought it was, 
and reposed on the idea. 

Mr. Lacy made no attemptto prevent my 
plunge into the gay world, postponed for a 
while by the late strange incidents. Now and 
then he would go with me to a ball or opera, 
but it was in the character ofa protector or 
spectator, not as participant; and I felt his 
presence a restraint. I was by no means a co- 
quette ; I strove to bear eH in mind that I 
was hisaffianced wife; but I was only eight- 
een, ardent in temperament, with high ani- 
mal spirits, very much courted and admired, 
and I did enter with a keen zest into the 

leasures of life. His grave smile, in the 
freight of my enjoyment, used to fall like a 
weight on my heart. 

He himself, holding an important and influ- 
ential position in the world, was full of earnest 
schemes of practical benevolence, of profession- 
al reform. He seemed tothink, labor and 
write mainly with an eye to other men’s in- 
terests, and those in their highest and widest 
bearings. He liked to talk to me of these 
things, and excite my moral enthusiasm ; and 
while I listened, he carried heart and convic- 
tion with him, and I felt a call to such co-ope- 
ration and honor, in which sacrifice could have 
no part. Then his look of intense affection 
and happiness, as he kissed the cheek to which 
his words had brought so deep a glow, stirred 
my soul, and left no doubt on my mind that I 
loved him. 

At the end of two months, Mr. Lacy left me 
to extend a summons to his father’s death-bed. 
He expressed no fears as to the result of this 
separation, though I perceived a deep secret 
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anxiety. Ishared it. I had a morbid dread 
of the effect of this pee] A 

“ Don’t leave me,” I cried, clinging weepin: 
to hisarm. “I am afraid of myself-—afraid 
of becoming unworthy of you.” 

“ How, Mildred?” was his answer. “If 
you mean you will forget me, or discover you 
are mistaken in thinking you love me, it will 
save us both a life-long misery—me, at least, a 
life-long remorse.” 

For a week or two after he left me, I hardly 
went into society ; but my father and friends 
laughed at my playing the widow, as they 
called it, and I soon resumed my former gaye- 
ties, with, however, a certain restraint and 
moderation which I felt due to Mr. Lacy. 

At length the temptation beset me of which 
I seemed to have had a vague presentiment 
from the first evening of Mr. Lacy’s offer, and 
it beset me under its most insidious form.— 
My father’s sister and nephew came to pay us 
a long-talked-of visit; and even before the 
arrived, I had begun to torture myself wi 
doubts as to the issues of thisintercourse. As 
children, Frank Ingram and I had spent half 
our time together ; and as children had pledg- 
ed ourselves to each other. Five years had 
passed since we had met, for he had been 
studying medicine abroad; but an unbroken, 
though scanty correspondence had been al- 
ways kept up between the two families.— 
Frank had been my ideal as a child. If I 
found him so still—if I were to love him !—if, 
when he came, he brought with him that fu- 
ture about which I had dreamed—brought it 
in vain! There was — morbid in this 
state of mind; but the idea had fastened upon 
me, and I could not shake it off. My very 
self-mistrust was a snare. 

My aunt and cousin duly arrived; and of 
Frank I must speak the truth, even if I am 
accused of a wish to justify myself. Every 
charm a young man could have,I think he 
possessed. I say nothing of his personal beau- 
ty, or his ingenuous graces of manner. I 
could have withstood these, though I had a 
very keen appreciation of them. But he was 
as full of disinterested ardor in his profession 
as Mr. Lacy in his; had the same deep desire 
to be of use in his generation—the same un- 
selfish plans and aspirations; only he unfold- 
ed them with such a winning self-mistrust, as if 
he doubted his worthiness for the high voca- 
tion of benevolence, until he warmed into en- 
thusiasm ; and then the passion of his speech, 
the very extravagance of his youthful hopes, 
thrilled me with a power far beyond the rea- 
soned wisdom of Mr. Lacy’s enterprises. Oh 
I longed to join hands with him in his life- 
journey, and lend my aid to the working out 
of his Utopia, with a spontaneous fervor of 
desire never known before ! 

Lesser things lent their aid. He was a fine 
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musician, and an enthusiast in the art; we 
shee ap constantly together. He taught me 

ow to play and sing the German composi- 
tions he introduced to me. I do not wish 
to dwell on details: but who does not know 
how subtle a medium of love a kindred pur- 
suit and enjoyment of music is ?—and Mr. La- 
cy had never cared for music. Then, again, 
he was my perpetual companion: at break- 
fast, his clear eyes and welcoming voice open- 
ed the day; and after its long hous of de- 
lightful intercourse, his hand was the last I 
clasped at night. No attempt was made to 

ut any restraint upon this dangerous compan- 
ionship. My father looked upon us as brother 
and sister ; besides, the fact of my engage- 
ment was known, and he had the most implic- 
it confidence in his nephew’s honor. He nev- 
er considered my danger, yet it was the great- 
er. He might be strong, but I was weak. In 
short, I loved Frank. 

A letter, announcing the probable day of 
Mr. Lacy’s return, roused me to a conviction 
of the truth. I carried it up to my room, 
locked the door, and fell on my knees. What 
should Ido? Should ss my secret, and 
sin against my own soul b ying one I 
did — love? Surel that er the worst 
crime of the two. What was left me, then, 
but to wound a noble heart, belie my promise, 
inculpate my father? It seemed a dreadful 
alternative. After hours of agonized casuis- 
try, I could not decide, but determined to 
leave the final issue to chance. Did Frank 
love me? Strange that 1 took that fact for 
granted, torturing myself with the idea of 
what he would suffer—he, with his young 
strong capacity for sorrow! This is not to be 
a long story, so I must not stay to analyze the 
state of my mind during the interval that 
elapsed before Mr. Lacy’s return. A crimi- 
nal awaiting a sure condemnation, and that 
approved by his own aching conscience, would 
understand my feelings. 

The evening came, on which we expected 
him. Never had our drawing room worn a 
more happy, home-like character. My father 
read the newspaper at ease in his ample chair; 
my handsome lively aunt perpetually inter- 
rupting him with irrelevant remarks. I sat 
near the tea-table, for a certain hour had been 
fixed, and we waited for our guest before we 
began our favorite meal. I held a book, to 
hide the changes of my countenance. Had I 
doubted my cousin’s love before, I should have 
doubted it no longer; how earnestly and 
searchingly he looked at me—how grave and 
sad he appeared. 

The knock came. It was natural I should 
start ; but it was hard to smile naturally at my 
aunt’s pleasant raillery. Mr. Lacy came in; 
he was one of those whose self-governed, se- 
rene manner precludes flutter or embarrass- 
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ment in others. The gentle friendliness of his 
eting reassured me for the moment ; under 
it I could hardly imagine the strong passion- 
ate current to exist that sometimes broke its 
bounds. ~ 
The evening age smoothly and pleasant- 
ly to all externals. Mr. Lacy we whe grave, 
but then it was to be expected of a son 
who had just left his father’s death-bed ; and 
my aunt’s animated tongue filled up the inter- 
vals when conversation would have flagged.— 
Frank and I sang together at my father’s re- 
quest, for I feared to seem unwilling ; besides, 
it precluded the necessity of my exerting my- 
self to talk. Frank was very serious, and, I 
thought, averse to sing with me; but at the 
same time he had never sung to more advan- 


tage. 

"The ordeal was over at last. Mr. Lacy took 
his leave, without anything in his manner to 
make me fear, or perhaps hope, that my secret 
‘was discovered. A week passed ; he was con- 
stantly with us, showing me the same tenderness 
as ever, somewhat graver, but certainly more 
gentle. He seemed, too, to make a point of seek- 
ing Frank’s society, and spoke of him in high 
terms to my father. Oh! what a heavy heart 
I carried during that period. Looking in my 
glass, I thought with wonder of the change 
six months can work in mind and body. At the 
end of those seven days, I came to a resolution 
that nerved me with something like strength. 
I thought I would seek a direct interview with 
Mr. Lacy, tell him the whole truth, and throw 
myself on his generosity. Let him but release 
me from an engagement that became every 
hour more intolerable to contemplate, and I 
would consent to enter on no other. Let him 
but free me, and I would live unmarried for 
ever— yes, though I must take labor and 
poverty as companions. 

It was the very evening of the day I had 
come to this decision, that I chanced to meet 
Mr. Lacy on the stairs, at the hour of his 
usual arrival. Here was the desired opportu- 
nity, but I trembled to avail myself of it. He 
forestalled me. 

“‘ Give me a quarter of an hour alone, Mil- 
dred, in the library,” he said. “I have wish- 
ed to have a few private words with you for 
days.” 

We went in; he placed me a chair near 
the fire, and closed the door carefully, then 
~ + up to me, standing before me as he 

e: 
tr This day six months ago, Mildred, I made 
a promise I am going to redeem. If you are 
not happy, I said, I will free you from the 
engagement you made with me. You are not 
happy. I 3 em the truth from your let- 
ters when in Scotland—those painful erred 
and I saw it confirmed the first night of my 
arrival. The expression of your face, the 
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tone of your voice, when you spoke to yout 
cousin, would have set the strongest doubt at 
rest, killed the most pertinacious hope.” He 
used a moment, then went on as calmly as 
efore: “I acquit you of all blame, Mildred; 
it was I that acted the unworthy part, taking 
unmanly advantage of my power to help your 
father and your untried child's heart. If I 
were not now the only sufferer, I could scarce- 
ly bear the retrospect; but I am, thank God! 
As for your father, our fears magnified his 
danger: the little help I was able to give, has 
re-established his position as firmly as before. 
He will repay me; you owe me nothing. I 
have had a wild dream, but I am awake at 
last—awake enough to see it was a fool’s idea 
that a man like me could win a young girl’s 
heart.” 

He was calm no longer}. but he turned 
abruptly away to hide his emotion. 

“Mr. Lacy,” I cried, striving to stifle the 
conflict of my love, “I would fain do right. 
I have a deep esteem for you—I”. I 
broke off. “Give me a little time,” I added 
passionately renewing the effort; “I shall 
conquer this love of mine —I will become 
worthy of you after all!” ' 

“ Conquer the purest feeling of a woman’s 
heart! Offer yourself a sacrifice to my selfish- 
ness! No, no; Mildred, yours is the season 
of blessedness—mine is already past. Pre- 
sently, 1 will come back to you in my old 
character, and be able to say with less diffi- 
culty than I do to-night, “ God bless you 
both.” I will kiss you for the last time. 

He clasped me in his arms, and kissed me, 
seemingly with more earnestness than passion, 
but it was the very depth of passion. As the 
door closed upon him, a strange impulse seiz- 
ed me. I longed to call him back. Was it 
true I did not love him ? 

I saw none of my family that evening, for I 
went at once tomy room. What a night of 
misery and conflict I passed ! 

The next morning, Frank came to my pri- 
vate sitting-room, and knocked for admittance. 
He held a letter in his hand; his fine eyes 
were suffused with happiness. 

“ Sympathize with me,’ Mildred,” he said; 
“T feel too much to bear it alone. 1 have 
never talked to you about her, for I could not 
trust myself with the subject while a doubt 
remained. Now, I will tell you about my 
darling; she is as worthy of a true man’s 
heart as—as Mr. Lacy is of yours: By the 
way, Mildred, I was very anxious about you 
that night he came home, for your manner 
was not—not what, were I in his place, would 
have satisfied me; but that is the form a wo- 
man’s caprice takes with you, I have coen- 
cluded. As for not loving him at bottom, I 
don’t’ dare so to impugn my noble cousin’s 
heart and understanding.” 
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Frank talked on long and earnestly—told 
me the story of his love, read me his letter; 
but I heard nothing distinctly, understood no- 

i “4 One fact I grasped, that he was 

ing to leave me to-morrow—going to this 
Sorieg of his—and that if I a spark of 
dignity and womanly sense left, I must excite 
it now. I don’t know how I bore my martyr- 
dom; but I won itscrown. Frank bade me 
good-by without a suspicion of the truth. 

Iran once more to the solitude of my cham- 
ber. I felt abandoned—prostrate. I flung 
myself on the bed in a transport of despair. 

y, I had lost all! Had I been so criminal 
that my punishment was so heavy? “Oh, 
Frank !” I cried, “ how I have loved you— 
what life might have been!” Then I reflect- 
ed, if Mr. Lacy loved me as I loved my cousin, 
what a fine spirit and nature he had shown, 
what a rare gift such a heart was! Miserable 
as I was, it was deeper misery to think I was 
the cause of his. 

I was very ill after these events, and fears 

for my health quite absorbed any anger my 
father might have felt at the disappointment 
of a cherished desire, or perhaps Mr. Lacy, 
by his representations, had shielded me against 
it. When I recovered, people said I was very 
much altered; and so was. The flush of 
youth was passed; I was not twenty, but no- 
thing of the childishness of a few months back 
was left. Frank was married; and Mr. Lacy 
we never saw, at least I never saw him. Dis- 
appointment had made life an earnest thing 
to me ; and taught by its discipline, the char- 
acter of my former lover rose in dignity in 
my eyes. 
. How was it that what I had thought would 
be a life-long regret—my love for my cousin 
—seemed a transient emotion, of which the 
traces grew daily feebler. Had I sacrificed 
my happiness to a passing fancy? Or was it 
that at my age one cannot long cling to the 
impossible ? Little signified the seeming con- 
trariety of my heart, for the fact remained— 
if I had never loved Mr. Lacy before, I loved 
him now. I thought perpetually of the inci- 
dents of our brief engagement—every word 
of endearment, every embrace, had its hold 
on my memory. I recalled his opinions, fram- 
ing my own stringently by them, and followed 
his public career so far as I was able, aided 
by my deep knowledge of the high principles 
and motives that actuated it. 

The feeling grew in silence, till my former 
love for Frank was but a child’s dream in 
comparison. To hear his name mentioned, 
and always mentioned in connection with 
something honorable, moved me with a strange 
passion off feeling—and he had loved me! Oh! 
did he love me yet ! 

Time passed, and I had long resumed my 
former relations with society, and had met 
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with successes enough to gratify my heart had 
vanity been my ruling passion, or could I have 
adopted it in place of the one which was 
secretly sapping the fresh springs of life. 
Sometimes the idea occurred, that it might. be 
— without any compromise of womanly 

ignity, to ascertain his feelings for me, and 
if they remained unchanged, to teach him the 
change in mine; and then J fell into that 
coloring of a bright future which seems to be 
the ordained and Sisyphus-like penalty of the 
unhappy. 

My chance came at last. At a large din- 
ner-party, I unexpectedly met Mr. Lacy. He 
came to me at once; ee kindly and gently, 
as in long-past times; but there was nothing 
to lead to the idea that he still loved me—no 
hesitation in the well-known voice, no latent 
tenderness in the searching eyes. I could not 
bear it, and wished he would leave me to my- 
self, and not torture me with that cruel friend- 
ship. At my first opportunity, I turned from 
him, and engaged myself in conversation with 
a gentleman who was well known to be one 
of my suitors. It appeared like coquetry, but 
it was the eagerness of self-mistrust. That 
evening seemed very long, and insupportabl. 
a: I had not known how tenaciously 
iad clung to hope until it failed me. When 
Mr. Lacy came forward to help me to my 
carriage, I felt I could hardly receive the or- 
dinary civility from him without betraying 
myself. 

I was surprised when he begged me to turn 
into an empty room we passed on our way to 
the’ hall. “ Mildred,” he said, “I was going 
to ask you when we first met to-night, whether 
I might resume my old relations in your family. 
Nearly two years have passed since we last 
met, and I thought I could bring you back 
the calm heart of a friend. But you have so 
studiously shunned me, that to ask permission 
now seems superfluous. What am tto think ? 
Have you not forgiven me yet for the misery 
I cost you ?” 

I was silent. If I could have fallen at his 
feet, and sobbed out the truth, I might have 
been blessed for life; but that would have 
been too great a sacrifice for even love to 
exact from a woman’s pride. 

“If the deepest sympathy in your disap- 
pointment could entitle me to the character 
of a friend,” Mr. Lacy pursued, “ you would 
give me your hand willingly. Pardon me, 
Mildred, for what may seem an unmanly allu- 
sion, but it is best to make it—if there is an 
chance of future friendship between us. It 
was hard to give you up, harder still ta feel 
the sacrifice had been in vain. Had you been 
happily married, I could have returned to 
you sooner; but suffering, and to feel I had 
no power to soothe ”—— 

This generosity was too much for me. I 
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rose up hastily from the seat I had taken. 
“I cannot bear it,” I said rashly; “the past 
has been cruel enough, but this is worse t 
all. Oh, I am miserable! Friends we can 
never be—let me go home!” I spoke with 
the fretfulness of a child ; he looked amazed. 

“ Am I again deceived?” he asked. “I 
was told that the gentleman I saw with you 
this evening, Mr. Branson, was your accepted 
lever. I know him well; he deserves you, 
Mildred. I rejoiced to see you bright and 
animated, as you used to be, in his society— 
to think there was no blight on the future for 
you at least. What can you mean? You 
will not risk, surely, the happiness of both? 
Pardon me,” he added coloringly, “I forget 
I have not even a friend’s right to warn.” 

On the brink of one’s fate, to deliberate is 
to lose all. 

“ Mr. Branson is nothing to me,” I said, 
white and trembling, “ aad will never be 
more; the past will not let itself be so soon 
forgotten.” My tone seemed to excite him. 
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“ Mildred!” he exclaimed passionately, 
“did you, then, love him so much? ! 
had mine been the power.” He drew a long 
breath, and fixed for a moment a gaze on my 
face that solved my last doubt, broke down 
the last barrier. 

“ Frank has long been forgotten,” I said, 
and instinctively I ‘held out my hand— that 
was a child’s love. What I want of the fu- 
ture, is to be what the past once promised, 
Mr. Lacy.” ‘ 

I had stood erect, and oqeien audibly, up 
to this point; but here my drooped, my 
cheeks burned, yet from no ignoble shame. 
One quick glance of searching astonishment, 
one rapturous exclamation, and I was folded 
in his arms. 

“ Mildred, forgive my doubt. You have 
regretted me—you love me ?” 

“ Beyond what you have asked,” I stammer- 
ed, hiding my face on his shoulder—“ beyond 
friendship. I feel I have found my ark of re- 


” 


fuge ! 





Lorp DuNDONALD AND THE EMPEROR OF 
THE Frencu.—To the Editor of the Evening Jour- 
nal—Sir: The perilous duties to which our five- 
fold decimated arniy is still exposed by rival 
co-operation in the desperate act of storming 
Sebastopol, or by the continuance of the siege 
until pestilence or other causes shall complete 
its ruin, induce me thus singly to encounter all 
the ridicule anticipated by those who avoid com- 
promising their judgment even by condescend- 
ing to inquire if my plans are absurd, or whether 
in truth they are capable, “ speedily, certainly, 
and cheaply, to surmount obstacles which our 

lant, persevering, and costly armies and fleets 
ve failed to accomplish.” 

I, therefore, as a faithful subject of Her 
Majesty, and for the interests of humanity, now 
declare my intention, without further delay, to 
communicate to the wise and energetic ally of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, the means not only 
to spare the remnant of the British army, but to 
insure that of France, by the speedy destruction 
of the defences of Sebastopol. 

As to the fortresses in the Baltic, time does 
mot press. I have offered to annihilate them,— 
the reception or rejection of which offer rests 
with Her Majesty’s Government. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant. 


DuNDONALD. 
London, March 24. 


Tae Prince Recent anp Sir Fowe., 
Buxton.—Mr. Buxton’s horse was a model of 
symmetry and strength, and gifted with great 
spirit and docility. It seemed as if it had been 
‘born expressly for his use. He called it John 
Bull. He was riding one day through St. James 








Park, when the Prince Regent passed in his car- 
ri Mr. Buxton. of coursé, reined up accord- 
ing to etiquette while the carriage drove by. But 
Mr. Buxton, in the act of restraining a noble, 
high-mettled charger, was himself a spectacle 
not likely to remain unnoticed by such an eye as 
the Prince’s. He spoke to an equerry, who rode 
up to Buxton, the bearer of an inquiry to whom 
the horse belonged. Mr. Buxton gave his name, 
and the equerry having communicated it to the 
Prince, returned a second time with His Royal 
Highness’s compliments, and an offer to buy 
John Bull at his own price. “Give my dutiful 
respects to His Royal Highness, and tell him 
that I like a good horse as well as he does; John 
Bull is not to be bought at any price !” i have 
often heard this anecdote, and I asked Mr. Bux- 
ton if it was true. “ Yes,” he said; “it was a 
likely thing, truly, that I should disgrace John 
Bull to serve for his royal seat!” 
Stevens's Anti-Slavery Recollections. 





Matruvsran.—In a review of a work by Dr. 
Bayard, of Paris, “The Medical Times and 
Gazette” says :— 

It suffices to say that Dr. Bayard, in his pre- 
face, writes thus: “ The ancients sacrificed chil- 
dren that did not promise a strong and happy 
existence. Small pox appeared to spare to the 
people the sad sacrifices, and you have disarmed 
it; you have cast it down from that formidable 
tripod, whence it wielded with intelligence the 
sword of justice.” Dr. Bayard is a violent oppo- 
nent of vaccination. His strongest argument 
against it, however, is that it prevents a large 
number of sickly persons dying before they 
attain the age of manhood. 





THE PARIS 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Tue last stone is being laid of the Universal 
Exhibition of Paris, and the masons, having little 
more to do, are beginning to admire their handi- 
work, giving a finishing touch here and there, and 
anticipating public applause. As yet, however, 
few persons have been admitted behind the scenes, 
and curiosity is becoming more eager every day. 
It is not satisfied with seeing, through breaks in a 
screen of trees, portions of a beautiful edifice oc- 
cupying that vast space, the Carré Marigny—for- 
merly covered on Sundays and féte-days with 
crowds, busy in search of amusement amidst 
shows and whirligigs, and booths and tables, 
where sweetmeats and playthings were gambled 
for. It now wants to pry into the internal arrange- 
ments of the building, and sit in judgment upon 
them. Being one of the inquisitive, I recently 
sought admission within the awful precincts of 
the boarding which keeps the mysteries of the 
work secret from the vulgar gaze; and having 
obtained a ticket, not only got a better view of 
the exterior, but penetrated into the interior, and 
examined all its details to my heart’s content. 
The result of my experiences seemed to me worth 
noting down, especially as—by the kindness of 
one of the contractors, an Englishman, Mr. Yorke, 
I was furnished with a few figures, and some in- 
formation of an interesting character. 

Most persons, doubtless, have heard of the 
Champs Elysées ; but for the benefit of those who 
have not yet seen them, it may be necessary to 
say that they form a kind of urban-sylvan place 
of resort, extending between the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Avenue Marigny, and the Seine, but 
scarcely occupying so large an area as St. James’s 
Park. There is, however, no grass to be seen ; 
and delightful as the shade of the trees may be 
on a summer-day,the hot and barren ground, 
trodden hard by innumerable feet, is anything 
but agréeable to the eye. Fountains are erected 
here and there, with ay a restaurant or 
a café, where, in the afternoon, loungers congre- 
gate, and sip some cooling beverage ; or later in 
the day, take dinner, coffee, and the inevitable 
petit verre. At intervals, open spaces occur, to 
which the French give the name of carré, or 
squares. The largest of these was the Carré Ma- 
rigny, once, as we have said, the chief rendezvous 
of pleasure-seekers, where French infants, and in- 
fantine French of all ages, were wont to while 
away the time in the last hours of the long days, 
and the first hours of the short nights, made 
balmy and cool by air breathing from the neigh- 
bouring Seine. 

This fine open area used to be periodically oc- 
cupied by a temporary building, containing the 
Exhibition of French Industry. It has now been 
permanently appropriated as the site of a solid 
edifice of stone, iron, and glass, not without a sigh 
and an occasional complaint from the old habit- 
ués of the place. They say that the choice of this 

t is disastrous, and speaking eloquently, ex- 
claim: ‘it is the condemnation to death within 
& given time, of that magnificent public prome- 
nade which Europe envied us—the Corso, the 
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Grand Cours, as it was at first called, the delight 
of which Paris appreciated so much, that the 
poetical name of the Champs Elyées was assigned 
to it. Bounded on the north by the hotels of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, it obtained air only from 
the south, in which direction its lofty clusters of 
treés spread to the borders of the Seine. The 
new Palace of Industry suppresses all this—air, 
space, prospect. It stifles this beautiful prome- 
nade, and transforms it into something like a 
boulevard. In a few years, the Champs Elysées 
will, indeed, be nothing else than a prolonged 
boulevard.” These lamentations are perhaps a 
little exaggerated, and are always repeated when- 
ever any change, whether improvement or not, is 
made in the public promenades of Pais. 

The principal facade of the Palace of ope 4 
is turned towards the north ; and from the no 
I first approached it. In the centre, a large 
quadrangular pavilion projects some 30 or 40 
feet in advance of the body of the building. A 
deep arch, spanning nearly two-thirds of the 
height of the pavilion, and flanked by double Co- 
rinthian columns, with corresponding fluted pi- 
lasters, gives a bold expression to the entrance. 
Over the pediment, on the summit of the building, 
a group of colossal dimensions is plated. 
statue of France, standing erect, with arms out~ 
stretched, as if in the act of touching at the same 
moment the utmost confines of the earth, is the 
principal figure. Beneath her sit, in a humble 
position, two other figures, representing the Ge- 
nii of Arts and Commerce. The allegory in- 
tended to be conveyed is.not difficult of interpre- 
tation ; and perhaps the presumption may create 
a smile in some. 

At the extremities of the pavilion, on either 
side of this group, the arms of France and the 
reigning family have been carved out of huge 
blocks of stone, and serve in lieu of turrets. Ap- 
propriate sculptures and bass-reliefs have been 
distributed over the surface of the facade, and add 
wonderfully to its richness and elegance. Every 
effort has been made to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered for doing justice to men of 
genius who have advanced the cause of science 
by their labors, or established an eminent repu- 
tation as contributors to the world of literature 
and of art. On either. side of the grand arch 
which forms the entrance, are inscribed the 
names of Pliny, Vitruvius, Phidias, Apelles, 
Archimedes, amongst the ancient: and of Fran- 
gois Arago, Monthyon, Vauban, Bertrand, and 
Canova, amongst the modern; whilst beneath 
these inscriptions are suspended medallions, con- 
taining portraits in bass-relief of these same per- 
sons. A similar compliment is paid to celebrated 
men of every country, whose names are sculptured 
in letters of gold along the cornice that surrounds 
the building, but are too numerous to be inserted 
here. Shields, emblazoned with the arms of up- 
wards of 250 of the principal towns of France, 
with their names engraved on a bar traversant, 
are placed as ornaments between the intervals of 
the arched windows, and fill up with an agreeable 
commemoration the otherwise blank space. Pa- 
ris, Lille, Rouen, Nantes, Lyon, Bourdeaux, 
Toulouse. and Marseille, first in commercial and 
manufacturing importance, as in size and popu- 
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lation, naturally occupy the post of honor, and 
grace the chief facade. 

The leafless, winterly state of the trees enabled 
me to take in at aglance the size and proportions 
of the building. But, unfortunately, so closely 
do the branches press down upon and envelop it 
on every side, that when the summer returns, and 
decks them with broad shadowing leaves, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a view of 
the entire Palace. St. Paul’s is not more com- 

letely hidden by houses, than is this temple of 
industry by trees. At each of the four corners is 
another quadrangular pavilion, named after its 
position—Pavillon du Nord-est, Pavillon du Sud- 
est, Pavillon du Nord-ouest, Pavillon du Sud- 
ouest. Tere is another on the south side of the 
Palace, which corresponds with the one on the 
north. In these pavilions are the staircases which 
lead from the great body of the building to the 
lleries, and also rooms, which, it is said, will 
appropriated to refreshments. Before going 
into the interior, it may be as well to observe, 
for fear of forgetting it, that the entire length of 
the building is at least 800 feet, and its width 
850: it will at once be seen how inferior in size 
the Palais de Exposition Universelle of Paris is 
to that which now occupies so majestically the 
summit of Sydenham Hill. 

An attempt has been made in the construction 
of the present edifice, to combine the advantages 
of what may be termed the two materials of mo- 
dern architecture—iron and stone. The success 


of Sir Joseph Paxton’s design at once opened the 
eyes of the world to the extraordinary efficiency 


of iron as a principal material in the construc- 
tion of vast buildings. But Paris abounds in 
stone—stone of a beautiful whiteness, and, after 
a short exposure to the air, of considerable hard- 
ness. The hills that encircle it are pierced by 
innumerable quarries, and it is to this fact that 
this beautiful capital is indebted for its reputation 
as a queen among cities. The idea, then, of 
erecting an edifice entirely of metal was aban- 
doned ; and it was determined to see how well 
the two could agree together, each sharing equal- 
lyin the constructicn. Accordingly, the exterior 
walls were made of solid blocks of stone, whiist 
the fittings-up of the interior—the roofing and 
the galleries—were formed of iron. How far the 
trial has succeeded, must be decided when the 
whole is completed. Notwithstanding that the 
four walls of this great parallelogram are pierced 
by nearly 400 windows. there is still a great 
heaviness about the tout ensemble. The recollec- 
tions of the airy proportions in the deep nave, 
and the open transept of the Palace in Hyde 
Park, with its walls of glass, may perhaps have 
predisposed one to receive with a kind of disap- 

intment any falling off in these particulars. 

ut I must confess, invidious as it may seem, 
that the idea which the interior of the present 
building conveys to the mind, is that of a huge 
warehouse or railway-station. The unfinished 
state in which 1 found the interior may have also, 
in some measure, prevented me from enjoying a 
correct appreciation of its future beauties. Upon 
the threshold of the entrance there were numer- 
ous workmen finishing off a boss here, chiselling 
@ rose there, aud smoothing down the rough sur- 
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face of the stone with their scrapers, or polishing 
a marble slab in another place. Seaffolding re- 
mained at various points: and in several quarters 
the unlevelled earth continued still as it was 
when heavy carts passed along, and ploughed it 
into deep ruts. 

The interior is divided into two sections—g 
vast well-lighted hall, and a corridor which en- 
tirely surrounds it, over which ranges the gallery. 
‘The height of the lofty glazed roof from the 
ground is between 70 and 80 feet, whilst the 
width of the gallery is about 60 feet. Already 
the demands for space made by the English ex. 
ceed the area of the grand hall. 

The whole of the decorations of the interior 
of the Palace are undertaken by the government, 
who appoint their own artists and furnish their 
own designs. It was determined, accordingly, 
to paint the whole in different grays, all of them 
approaching to stone color. This may in some 
measure account for the sombre appearance of 
the hall, and its want of lightness. The reason 
for adopting this mode of coloring is, that colors 
too bright detract from objects exhibited ; and it 
is objected to the Owen-Jones system of coloring 
—blue, red, and white—which was used in the 
decoration of the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, 
that whilst people ought to have been admiring 
the beautiful products of art and commerce, their 
attention was seduced away too much by the 
brightness and gayness of the decorations, no 
less than by the airiness and lightness of the 
building. Perhaps the sombre cast of the present 
coloring will be relieved by the two painted win- 
dows by Maréchal, which are to he inserted in 
the eastern and western ends. However, where 
the decorative talent of the French has an oppor- 
tunity of developing itself, there it will still be 
found vigorous and healthy. The stone stair- 
cases that lead from the ground floor to the gal- 
leries are very fine; so is the ceiling that covers 
them; whilst the flooring of the highest landing- 
place is formed of different colored marbles, in- 
laid so as to produce a picture. In other parts, 
the pavement is tesselated. A series of medal- 
lions, by M. Devers, of great men, will adorn the 
principal staircase. 

Although the Exhibition building was origi- 
nally intended to be finished by the May of 1854, 
and the postponement of the event to the present 
year created considerable disappointment, prodi- 
gious efforts have been put forth to hasten its 
completion. Not less than 300,000 cubic feet of 
stone have been used in the construction of the 
Palace ; and when the works first commenced, 
1000 men were employed in bringing daily upon 
the ground 400 tons. The weight of iron used is 
also enormous, since it has been determined that 
no bare security shall satisfy the consciences of 
the inspectors of public safety. In the Palace of 
Sydenham, for a surface of 78,459 zane 9641 
tons of that metal were employed ; whilst in the 
Palace in the Champs Elysées, 8100 tons have 
been supplied for a surface of 45,140 yards only. 
If there ever was for a moment a suspicion as to 
the strength of the girders and pillars of the Crys- 
tal Palace, Hyde Park, for the purposes for which 
they were used, and the crowds of people the 
would have to support, in the present instance 
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apprehension may be laid aside, especially as | 
former experience has thus rendered assurance | 
doubly sure. But the French are not very cal- | 
culating in their application of means to bring | 
about an end ; and not unfrequently a force fifty- 
fold above what is necessary, is introduced to 
move a small weight. The same thing may be 
observed in their draught, either at the cart or 
the plough. Often more horses than are requir- 
ed are harnessed together, and thus a great waste 
of power is incurred. It must also be confessed, 
that the French sometimes err on the other side ; 
and that much apparent cruelty has been exhib- 
ited during the recent improvements and embel- 
lishments of the city, from the insufficiency of mo- 
tive power used to draw the huge lumbering wag- 
ons and massive blocks of stone that may every 
day be seen obstructing the general traffic of the 
streets. 

The Palais de l'Exposition was more than 
two-thirds finished, when, upon a new calcula- 

+ tion of its size, strength and capacity, it was 

found to be too small for the purposes for which 
it was intended. An Exposition Universelle, to 
which all the world was invited, and expected to 
contribute, it was contended ought to have ample 
space to exhibit itself. The great hall alone 
contained only room enough to meet the demands 
of the British—probably they were exorbitant in 
their demands ; and although the other nations 
might not compete so extensively, it was thought 
proper that Paris should be able to meet all the 
wishes of her friends, provided they were confin- 
ed within reasonable limits. Accordingly, two 
supplementary buildings were run up—one along 
the borders of the Seine, the other in the Allée 
des Veuves—both in the neighborhood of the 
grand building. Isay run up, for though con- 
structed—one of masonry and ironwork, the 
other of strong wood-work—they have been be- 
gun and completed in an incredibly short space 
of time. 

The building running along the borders of the 
Seine is intended for the exposition of every sort 
of machinery. It extends along the whole length 
of the Course la Reine, known probably to many 
of the readers of this publication, and reaches to 
within a few yards of three-quarters of a mile. 
The parapet-wall of the north bank of the river 
has been taken for its southern side; at intervals 
of 30 or 40 feet, strong stone pillars have been 
erected to the height of 12 or 14 feet. On the 
Opposite side, corresponding pillars have been 
thrown up, and the two are connected by lofty 
iron arches, which form the roof. This roof is 
boarded over, then covered with zinc almost to 
the top, where it meets the glazed windows by 
which light is admitted into the interior. The 
building runs from east to west. At each ex- 
tremity a house has been erected, to give a finish 
to the edifice, and also to serve as principal en- 
trances. In the centre is also another grand en- 
trance; and here it is that the building is inter- 

“sected by the road opposite the Avenue de 
Marigny, which leads on to the Pont des Inva- 
es. 

The other structure to which I have alluded is 
the Picture or Art Gallery, which is situated a 





little way inland from the river, at the western 
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extremity of the Machine Gallery. The*whole 
of this building, except the foundation-walls, 
which rise to about a foot above ground, is con- 
structed of wood. In fact, it is a vast scaffolding, 
filled in with rubbish confined by lath, and then 
plastered over. The front facing the Allée des 
Veuves, when finished, will be very elegant, 
though now scarcely more than the ribs of the 
building are to be seen. The arrangement of 
the interior is such as will expose to the best ad- 
vantage the subjects of art intrusted to exhibition 
there. For a long time, the artists of France have 
been busy in their ateliers ; and with doors clos- 
ed to all but their most intimare friends, been 
putting forth their best energies to compete with 
the works of other nations that are to come and 
stand side by side with them on their own 
ground. It is also a well known fact, that great- 
er exertion will be made, as last year the usual 
annual exhibition of paintings was set aside, that 
more leisure might be devoted to prepare some- 
thing great for the present Exposition. There 
is also a feeling of apprehension existing amongst 
a large number of the present school of artists, 
that this exhibition may be the last of their re- 
gular series. The Institute, in whose hands is 
the distribution of rewards and prizes for merito- 
rious works of art—the jury appointed to de- 
cide on the merits of several works exhibited be- 
ing selected from members of that body—has 
ever been jealous of the public annual interfer- 
ence with what they esteem their prerogatives. 
The rising school of artists in France, on their 
part, cannot forget the struggle which their pre- 
decessors maintained to obtain the permission of 
government to hold annual exhibitions, and 
which was only gained after the Revolution of 
1830, when Louis Philippe was in a more liberal 
mood than in 1848, and are afraid that their 
greatest and only legitimate means of success— 
appeal to publicity—will be lost through minis- 
terial or academical caprice. Great expectations 
are raised, I have already said, as to the forth- 
coming efforts of the French sehool. Many 
names have been mentioned as about to enter 
the lists of competition: amongst others, it is 
stated that M. Eugene Lami is employed to paint 
a colossal picture of the Battle of the Alma; and 
M. Jesuron is about to produce one entitled the 
Camp of Ambleteuse, near Boulogne. 

What the artists may be doing in England and 
elsewhere, I do not know; but already a pretty 
authentic report of the more material subjeets to 
be exhibited has reached us. Nearly all the ci- 
vilized nations of the globe, Russia excepted, 
have expressed their intention of ee to 
the Universal Exposition of Paris. At their 
head moves England, bringing with her her na- 
merous colonies—Malta and the Jonian Isles, the 
Cape of Good Hope and Western Africa, St. He- 
lena, the West Indies, Guiana, Van Dieman’s 
Land, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and In- 
dia, who have already voted large sums to defray 
the expenses of exhibiting, and stimulate the en- 
terprise of their manufacturers. Austria, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Hanoyer, all 
the German states, Sweeden and Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
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Turkey, Egypt. the United States of America, 
Mexico, Brazil, etc., have named commissions 
charged to receive the products of their industry, 
and forward them for the Exposition; and if 
Persia, China, and Japan do not exhibit directly 
by themselves, they will doubtless be amply re- 
presented by their products sent indirectly 
through the merchants of London. France her- 
self is not backward in her exertions on the great 
occasion; and every branch of manufacture for 
which she has been so long celebrated—silks, 
porcelain, and ébénisterie—will receive new ac- 
cessions of lustre from the present display. 





DEATH OF CURRER BELL. 


From The Manchester Guardian. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Nicol, 
formerly Miss Bronte, who, under the nom de plume 
of Currer Bell, established a lasting reputation by 
the publication or “Jane “ Eyre,’ We have two 
other novels from her pen, “ Shirley,” and “ Vi- 
lette,” and all are especially distinguished for 

at power of conception and vigorous portrayal 
of character. The unfortunate lady, who was the 
last survivor of a family of six, died on Saturday 
last, at her father’s house, at Haworth, Yorkshire. 


From The London Morning News. 


“ Currer Bell” is dead! The early death of the 
large family of whom she was the sole survivor, 
prepared all who knew the circumstances to ex- 

ct the loss of this gifted creature at any time; 
bat not the less deep will be the grief of society 
that her genius will yield us nothing more. We 
have three works from her, which will hold their 

lace in the literature of our century ; and, but 
‘or her frail health, there might have been three 
times three, for she was under forty, and her ge- 
nius was not of an exhaustible kind. If it had 
been exhaustible, it would have been exhausted 
some time since. She had every inducement 
that could have availed with one less high-mind- 
ed to publish two or three novels a year. Fame 
waited upon all she did ; and she might have en- 
riched herself by very slight exertion ; but her 
steady conviction was that the publication of a 
book is a solemn act of conscience—in the case 
of a novel as much as any other kind of book. 
She was not fond of speaking of herself and her 
conscience ; but she now and then uttered to her 
very few friends things which may, alas! be told 
now, without fear of hurting her sensitive nature, 
things which ought to be told in her honor. 
Among these sayings was one which, explains 
the long interval between her works. She said 
that she thought every serious delineation of life 
ought to be the product of personal experience 
and observation—experience naturally occurring, 
and observation of a normal, and not of a forced 
or special kind. “I have not accumulated, since 
I published ‘ Shirley,’” she said, “ what makes it 
needful for me to speak ‘again; and, till I do, 
may God give me grace to be‘dumb!” She 
had a conscientiousness which could not be re- 
laxed by praise or even sympathy—dear as sym- 
pathy was to her sensitive nature. She had no 
vanity which praise could aggravate or censure 
mortify.. She caimly read all adverse reviews of 
her books, for the sake of instruction; and when 
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she could not recognize the aptness of criticism, 
she was more puzzled than hurt or angry. The 
common flatteries which wait upon literary suc- 
cess she quizzed with charming grace; and any 
occasional severity, such as literary women are 
favored with at the beginning of their course, 
she accepted with a humility which was full 
dignity and charm. From her feeble consti- 
tution of body, her sufferings by the death of 
her whole family, and the secluded and mono- 
tonous life she led, she became morbidly sensitive 
in some respects; but in her high vocation, she 
had, in addition to the deep intuitions of a gift- 
ed woman, the strength of a man, the patience 
of a hero, and the conscientiousness of a saint. 
In the points in which women are usually most 
weak—in my to opinion, to appreciation, to 
applause — her moral strength fell not a whit 
behind the intellectual force manifested in her 
works. Though passion occupies too prominent 
a place in her pictures of lifé,.though women 
have to complain that she represents love as the 
whole and sole concern of their lives, and though 
governesses especially have reason to remon- 
strate, and do remonstrate, that their share of 
human conflict is laid open somewhat rudely 
and inconsiderately and very sweepingly to so- 
cial observation, it is a true social blessing that 
we have had a female writer who has dis- 
countenanced sentimentalism and feeble egotism 
with such practical force as is apparent in the 
works of Currer Bell.. Her heroines love too 
readily, too vehemently, and sometimes after a 
fashion which their female readers may resent; 
but they do their duty through every thing, and 


are healthy in action, however morbid in passion. 

How admirable this strength is—how wonder- 
ful this force of integrity—can hardly be un- 
derstood by any but the few who know the story 


of this remarkable woman’s life. The account 
of the school in “Jane Eyre” is only too true. 
The “ Helen” of that tale is—not precisely the 
eldest sister, who died there—but more like her 
than any other real person. She is that sister, 
“with a difference.” Another sister died at 
home soon after leaving the school, and in con- 
sequence of its hardships; and" Currer Bell” 
(Charlotte Bronti) was never free, while there, 
(for a year and a half) from the gnawing sen- 
sation or consequent feebleness of downright 
hunger; and she never grew an inch from that 
time. She was the smallest of women; and it 
was that school which stunted her growth. As 
she tells us in “Jane Eyre,” the visitation of an 
epidemic caused a total change and radical re- 
form in the establishment, which was even re- 
moved to another site. But the reform came 
too late to reverse the destiny of the doomed 
family of the Brontis. 

These wonderful girls were the daughters of a 
clergyman who, now very aged and infirm, sur- 
vives his wife and all his many children. The 
name Bronti (an abbreviation of Bronterre) is 
Irish, and very ancient. The mother died many 
years ago, and several of her children. When 
the reading world began to have an interest in 
their existence, there were three sisters and a 
brother living with their father at Haworth, near 
Keighley, in Yorkshire. The girls had been out 
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as governesses—Charlotte at Brussels, as is no 
secret to the readers of “ Villette.” They re- 
joiced to meet again at home—Charlotte, Emily 
and Ann (“ Currer,” “ Ellis,” and “ Acton.”) In 
* her obituary notice of her two sisters, “ Currer” 
reveals something of their process of authorship, 
and their experience of failure and success. How 
terrible some of their experience of life was, in 
the midst of the domestic freedom and _in- 
dulgence afforded them by their studious father, 
may be seen by the fearful representations of 
masculine nature and character found in the 
novels and tales of Emily and Ann. They con- 
sidered it their duty, they told us, to present life 
as they knew it; and they gave us “ Wuthering 
Hights,” and “ The Tenant of “ Wildfell Hall.” 
Such an experience as this indicates is really 
perplexing to English people in general; and all 
that we have to do with it is to bear it in mind 
when disposed to pass criticism on the coareness 
which, to a certain degree, pervades the works of 
all the sisters, and the repulsiveness which makes 
the tales by Emily and Ann really horrible to 
people who have not iron nerves. 

“Jane Eyre” was naturally and universally 
supposed to be Charlotte herself; but she always 
denied it, calmly, cheerfully, and with the obvious 
sincerity which characterized all she said. She 
declared that there was no more ground for the 
assertion than this: She once told her sisters 
that they were wrong—even morally wrong—in 
making their heroines beautiful, as a matter of 
course. They replied that it was impossible to 
make a heroine interesting on other terms. Her 
answer was, “I will prove to you that you are 
wrong. I will show you a heroine as small and 
as plain as myself who shall be as interesting as 
any of yours.” “ Hence, ‘Jane Eyre,’ ” said she, 
in telling the anecdote: “but she is not myself, 
any farther than that.” As the work went on 
the interest deepened to the writer. When she 
came to “ Thornfield” she could not stop. Being 
shortsighted to excess, she wrote in little square 
paper-books, held close to her eyes, and (the first 
copy) in pencil. On she went, writing incessant- 
ly for three weeks; by which time she had 
carried her heroine away from Thornfield. and 
was herself in a fever, which compelled her to 
pause. The rest was written with less vehe- 
mence, and with more anxious care. The world 
adds, with less vigor and interest. She could 
gratify her singular reserve in regard to the pub- 
lication of this: remarkable book. We all re- 
member how long it was before we could learn 
who wrote it, and any particulars of the writer, 
when the name was revealed. She was living 
among the wild Yorkshire hills, with a father 
who was too much absorbed in his studies to no- 
tice her occupations; in a place where news- 
papers were never seen, (or where she never saw 
any,) and in a house where the servants knew 
nothing about books, manuscripts, proofs or the 
post. When she told her secret to her father, 
she carried her book in one hand, and an adverse 
review in the other, to save his simple and un- 
worldly mind from rash expectations of a fame 
and fortune which she was determined should 
never be the aims of her life. That we have 
had only two novels since, shows how deeply 
grounded was this resolve. 
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“ Shirley” was conceived and ee on in 
the midst of fearful domestic griefs. Her only 
brother, a young man of once splendid promise 
which was early blighted, and both her remain- 
ing sisters, died in one year. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly affecting in the as of the 
frail little creature who had done such wonderful 
things, and who was able to bear up, with so 
bright an eye and so composed a countenance, 
under such a weight of sorrow, and such a pros- 
pect of solitude. In her deep mourning dress 
(neat asa quaker’s,) with her beautiful hair, 
smooth and brown, her fine eyes blazing with 
meaning, and her sensible face indicating a habit 
of self-control, if not of silence, she seemed a 
se household image—irresistibly recalling 
W ordsworth’s description of that domestic trea- 
sure. And she was this. She was as able at the 
needle as at the pen. The household knew the 
excellence of her cookery before they heard of 
that of her books. In so utter a seclusion as 
she lived in—in those dreary wilds where she 
was not strong enough to roam over the hills; 
in that retreat where her studious father rarely 
broke the silence—and there was no one else to 
do ig; in that forlorn house, planted on the very 
clay of the churchyard, where the graves of her 
sisters were before oe window; in such a living 
sepulchre, her mind could not but prey upon it- 
self; and how it did suffer, we see in the more 
painful portions of her last novel, “ Villette.” 
She said, with a change in her steady counte- 
nance, that she should feel very lonely when her 
aged father died. But she formed new ties after 
that. She married; and it is the old father who 
survives to mourn her. He knows, to his com- 
fort that it is not for long. Others now mourn 
her, in a domestic sense; and, as for the public, 
there can be no doubt that a pang will be felt in 
the midst of the strongest interests of the day, 
through the length and breadth of the land, and 
in the.very heart of Germany, (where her works 
are singularly appreciated,) France, and America, 
that the “ Currer Bell,” who so lately stole as a 
shadow into the field of contemporary literature 
has already become a shadow again—vanished 
from our view, and henceforth haunting only the 
memory of the multitudes whose expectation 
was fixed upon her. 





Popes Skull—The following is an extract 
from Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets, which throws some light upon the subject 
of P. S.’s Query: 

“ By one of those acts which neither science 
nor curiosity can excuse, the skull of Pope is 
now in the private collection of a phrenologist. 
The manner in which it was obtained is said to 
have been this: On some occasion of alteration 
in the church, or burial of some one in the same 
spot, the coffin of Pope was disinterred, and 
opened to see the state of the remains; by @ 
bribe to the sexton of the time, possession of the 
skull #vas obtained for the night, and another 
skull returned instead 4 it. I have ey 
fifty pounds were paid to manage ard \eatry 
pes this transaction. Be that as it mayethe. 
skull of Pope figures in a — museum.” 


otes and Queries; \* 





898 FISHBOURNE’S IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. 


From. The Spectator. 


FISHBOURNE’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
CHINA* 


Captain Fisnspourne served for some 
time in China, and his Impressions of the Ce- 
lestials contain useful and rather striking mat- 
ter, overlaid by the groundless hopes and 
headlong reasonings of a sangiine man en- 

ged in riding a hobby. Spite of facts which 

ave passed before his eyes, it is the opinion 
of Captain Fishbourne that the present insur- 
rectionary movement in China bids very fair 
for the suecess of Protestant Christianity. The 
principal leader, indeed, if all is true that is 
reported of him, professes to be a brother of 
Jesus, and to have divine revelations, which to 
European ideas pass even beyond blasphemy. 
A second chieftain, Yang, openly proclaims 
himself to be the Holy Ghost. If the rebels 
have a complete translation of the Bible, which 
seems doubtful, it is Gutzlaff’s—a version ob- 
jected to by some scholars: Captain Fish- 
urne himself adduces cogent reasons for 
questioning the possibility of translating the 
more peculiarly Christian part of the Scrip- 
tures into Chinese till the ideas connected with 
Christian theology become more familiar to 
the Chinese mind. 


“Owing to the symbolic character of their 
written language, every new idea must have a 
new symbol, or a part of the old idea will be im- 
parted into and mixed up with any new idea that 
may be represented by an old symbol; and this 
will be true in part where the new symbol is 
made up of old symbols: thus, where they wish- 
ed to express soul, they combined two old sym- 
bols, as I understand.—that which stands for 
‘man,’ and that which expressed ‘sees’; imply- 
ing, that the soul was the seeing principle of 
man: yet this is only an approximation to our 
idea of soul; this expresses only what we under- 
stand of mind. 

“ Christians are not yet agreed upon the correct 
word for rendering God. One class use ‘shin’ ; 
others insist that this means simply a spirit, and 
is applied often to false gods: both these parties, 
however, ure at one in saying that the term used 
by the Roman Catholics— Tien-chu ’—is very 
defective.” 


Captain Fishbourne describes the morals of 
the insurgents as strict; their manner more 
open and manly than that of Chinese in gen- 
eral. It would appear that their arrogance 
and self-sufficiency are quite as great as those 
of the present Tartar rulers, with the notion 
of a saligioes superiority superadded. From 
whatever source they have got it, the Papal 
idea of universal dominion is present to their 


* Impressions of China, and the Present Revolu- 
tion: its Progress and Prospects. By Captain Fish- 
bourne, Commander of the Hermes on her late visit 
to Nankin. Published by Seeley. 





minds; and though disposed to receive us as 
fellow religionists, it is somewhat in the light 


of younger brothers, bound to render respect, . 


if not tribute. Even our author allows that if 
the insurgents succeed, this disposition may be 
more difficult to deal with than the same feel- 
ing in the present rulers, who have had some 
of it drubbed out of them. It must not be for- 
gotten that charges of licentiousness and ti 

ling have been brought against one of their 
eaders. An Imperial address states, that a 
prisoner, said to be the mysterious Tien-té con- 
fessed that Tae-ping “was moreover addicted 
to wine and debauchery, having with him thir- 
ty-six women.” It is possible that the charge 
is an Imperial scandal; and the horror of 
“ thirty-six ” is affectation from a sovereign who 
keeps five hundred. Still, the number of “ fe- 
male chamberlains” looks suspicious, and re- 
minds one of the veiled prophet, Joe Smith, 
and other religious impostors. 

Dr. Bridgeman, who is better qualified than 
Captain Fishbourne to judge of the theological 
opinions of the rebels, from his residence in 
China, his knowledge of the language, and his 
professional studies, is far less sanguine and 
more judicious in his estimate. 


“ Their government is a theocracy, the devel- 
opment apparently of what is believed by them 
to be a new dispensation. As in the case of the 
Israelites under Moses, they regard themselves as 
directed by one who has been raised up by the 
Almighty to be the executor of his will on earth. 
They believe their body politic to be under the 
immediate direction of the Deity. Sometimes 
their leaders, they say, are taken up to heaven; 
and sometimes the Heavenly Father comes down 
tothem. * *#* * 

“Christians they may be, in name; and they 
are in very deed iconoclasts of the strictest order. 
They have in their possession probably the en- 
tire Bible, both the Old and New Testaments ; 
and are publishing what is usually known as 
‘ Gutzlaff’s version’ of the same. I have said, 
therefore, that in ‘some sort’ they may recog- 
nize its doctrines. How far their errors are to be 
attributed to errors or defects in that version, is & 
question which I must not here discuss. Their 
ideas of the Deity are exceedingly imperfect. 
Though they declare plainly that there is ‘only 
One True God,’ yet the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, the equality of the Son with the 
Father, and many other doctrines generally re- 
ceived by Protestant Christians, as being clearly 
revealed in the Bible, are by.them wholly ignor- 
ed. True, they have formulas in which some of 
these doctrines are taught; but then these are 
borrowed formulas, and they have used them 
without comprehending their true import.” 


The image-breaking noticed by Dr. Bridge- 
man is of no particular moment as a proof of 
Protestantism. The Chinese have no religion, 
as we understand the word. Any Chinaman 
would break an image if he had a motive for 
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doing it arid were secured from consequences 
that might arise. The are are unques- 
tionably innovators. They do wear the long 
tail, and in various ways they oppose them- 
selves to established modes. They profess a 
strict moral code; avoiding opium-smoking, 
spirit-drinking, and all impurity, which the 
lower orders may carry out to some extent. 
From several accounts they seem to have 
‘ adopted communistic principles as regards 

However, we know too little of their 
practices and opinions to speak with certainty 
as to particular facts, much less to draw gen- 
eral conclusions. 

The great object of Captain Fishbourne’s 
work being to uphold the idea that the con- 
version of China to genuine Christianity is 

robable if not imminent, a large portion is 
ere to opposing or explaining away such 
facts as we have already alluded to. ‘This is 
attempted by arguments by no means cogent 
in themselves; by tedious and now and then 
stale quotations from the published productions 
attributed to the insurgents. This kind of 
matter predominates far too much in the vol- 
ume, and is neither selected nor arranged with 
judgment. The reader is called upon to wade 
through a good deal of matter without obtain- 
ing a fair view of the question, or acquiring 
information proportioned to the drudgery. 
Neither are some of the Captian’s general ac- 
counts of the Chinese, forming a basis for his 
subsequent arguments, of a very fresh kind. 
We knew already much of what he tells us. 

It is otherwise with his original observations. 
During his service in China, he visited the 

rts that are open to Europeans by treaty. 

e was at Shanghai jn command of the 
Hermes during the advance of the rebels upon 
Nankin and their occupation of the place. He 
was thus a witness of much that was going on 
both among natives and Europeans. He car- 
ried Sir George Bonham up the Chiang-kiang- 
foo, to communicate with the rebel chief at 
Nankin ; seeing much and hearing more on 
the voyage. He was at Amoy when it was 
occupied by another class of insurgents, to 
whose objects and principles less attention 
seems to have been paid, but who are known 
by the name of the “ Triads or Short Sword 
Society.” A body of these got possession of 
the place with a total loss of about a dozen 
lives, some of the deaths being accidental. 
The Imperialists retired before the Short 
Sword people, and though reinforced made no 
—— to retake the city, till the rebels with- 
drew from want of ammunition and provisions. 
Although not under such strict discipline as 
the followers of the Son of Heaven, they be- 

_ haved pretty well. On the reentry of the Im- 
perialists with certain pirates whom they had 


taken into pay, a scene of horrible butchery 
began 
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“ Having engaged pirates, the authority was 
committed to them, to sanction the atrocities 
that these would certainly commit; and, as if 
that were not sufficient, they encouraged them to 
more than they. might otherwise be inclined to, 
for they promised them six dollars for each head 
they would bring in. 

“ On the entry of these savages, the first thing 
they did was to disperse in every direction in 
search of heads—regardless of anything save that 
the people who possessed them should be help- 
less; it mattered not to them that they were 
equally infirm and unoffending : they had heads 
—these they wanted. 

“ All found were brought to the Chinese Ad- 
miral ; whose vessel was close to us, so we saw 
all that was passing. He then issued a mandate 
for their destruction. At first they began by 
taking their heads off at the adjoining pier: this 
soon was fully occupied, and the executioners 
becoming fatigued, the work proceeded slowly ; 
therefore an additional set commenced taking 
their heads off on the sides of the boats. This 
also proved too slow for them, and they com- 
menced to throw them overboard, tied hand and 
foot. But this was too much for Europeans; so 
missionaries, merchants, sailors, marines, and of- 
ficers, all rushed in and stopped further, proceed- 
ings. The mandarins, executioners, staff and all, 
took themselves off very quickly, for fear of con- 
sequences they could rot calculate upon, but 
which they felt they had richly deserved: four 
hundred poor creatures were saved from destruc- 
tion; two hundred and fifty of these were wound- 
ed—some with twenty, others less, but more 
dangerous wounds. Some had their heads near- 
ly severed ; about thirty died. The mandarins 
then removed their scene of butchery a mile out- 
side the town; and during the next two days, 
after having obtained possession, they must have 
taken off upwards of two thousands heads, or 
otherwise destroyed that number of people. For 
days bodies were floating about the harbor, car- 
ried out by one tide and brought back by an- 
other, each-time not quite so far, so that finally 
they were only disposed of by being taken to sea. 
Many on whom sentence of death was not passed 
had their noses slit or cut off; others the ears 
cut off, or nailed to a post in the sun, and sub- 
ject to the injury and insult of the less ill-dispos- 
ed persons. 

“T could not fail to see that this treatment ex- 
cited the sympathy of many of the passers-by ; 
and on one occasion that the ill-treatment of one 
of them nailed to a post called down upon the 
individual an execration that made him instantly 
desist and walk off. The only feeling the brutal 
pirates evinced was that of disappointment at be- 
ing deprived (as they said) by us of three thou- 
sand dollars.” 


The volume concludes with a summary 
view of the position of the belligerents, and 
the best course for the English to follow. At 
first we thought the author was about to advise 
a treaty of alliance with the insurgents in re- 
turn for assistance, as he is confident that they 
will finally succeed. He lands, however, in. 





smaller but more practical conclusions. He 
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holds that we ought not to pay any duties, but, 
disregarding both parties, push our trade 
wherever there is an opening. 


“Fo = mind our course is clear; we should 
have nothing to do with either party till they 
have decided the question of empire, or until one 
has arrived at that point when to defer assistance 
were to injure China by allowing disorganization 
to continue longer. 

* Being virtually without a treaty, we can have 
no difficulty in disregarding the Tartars equall 
with the insurgents whom we never recognized, 
and should push our trade in every direction—up 
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to Shanghai and Peche-li, where our woollens 
and hardware would meet with a ready though 
limited sale for the present: we might aie furs 
—— other things in exchange. * 

“Up the Yang-tse-kiang—certainly as far as 
Hanchow, the emporium of China—unless we 
have access thus far into the interior, we cannot 
expect a sale for either our hardware or machine- 
Wi nor an extensive sale for our cotton cloths. 

ith this we may obtain coals in abundance, at 
a reasonable rate; and taking it will extend the 
sale of our products. We should push it at eve- 
ry port.” 





From The Spectator. 
MONT BLANC. 


Tne last artistic record we saw of Mont Blanc 
was a large and very clever amateur volume, by 
a gentleman named, if we recollect rightly, 
Browne. Another one,* small in scale, is now 
before us,—also the work of an amateur. Mr. 
Macgregor’s ascent was performed in Septem- 
ber, 1853, in company with Lord Killeen, Colonel 
De Bathe, Messrs, Shuldham, Fanshawe, Bur- 
rowes, [Russell, of Crimean “own correspond- 
ence,” and, for the second time, Albert Smith. 
Gradually the party diminished, from prede- 
termination or exhaustion; and only three, in- 
cluding one of the guides, appear, to judge by 
the print, to have actually reached the summit. 
Mr. Macgregor’s sketches are curious, interest- 
ing, and lively. In the first, we see the Glacier 
du Tacconay ; the sky and higher peaks red, 
and one of the guides saved by a hair-breadth 
from exploring the bottom of a frightful chasm. 
The second presents the leaving the Grands 
Mulets by moonlight of intense brightness ; weird 
jagged ice-cones in the distance. The third is 
the Mar de la Céte,—a ticklish precipice to 
turn, and a weary ascent of convex snow-moun- 
tain. In the fourth, the much-enduring three 
are at the top at last,—a plain, furrowed, 
rounded peak of unbroken snow, nothing beyond 
but Warm sunlight and lawless clouds. The 
pictures are, in execution, some of the best spe- 
cimens produced of Mr. Baxter’s process; in 
which, however, a want of sharpness—a woolli- 
ness of outline—has never yet been overcome. 

Mr. Macgregor’s pen is as pointed and pic- 
turesque as his pencil. He seems to have held 
out excellently, and enjoyed the view from the 
top of the mountain hugely. This was his feel- 
ing after quaffing the reserved champagne, and 
before rising for the grand panorama. “ Here 
= see a hundred, there two hundred miles ; 

ut we cannot look—sudden reaction had made 
us utterly 


ive, calm,,; weary, quiet, and 
smiling. 


ife seemed a dumb. brightness, nor 


* The Ascent of Mont Blane : A Series of Four 


Views, printed in Oil-colors, by George Baxter. 
The Original Sketches and: the Description by 
J. Macgregor, Esq., M. A 





pain nor pleasure, but a mute dazzling thing 
with dreamy half-closed eyelids. All could have’ 
-_ in that awfully still sunshine, and peace- 
fully died. It was warm gleaming rest,—silent, 
white, and happy; and why not lasting ? 
Awake! and behold this colored map around 
us.” 





Nurritive QuALITIES OF THE On1on.—It 
is worthy of notice, as an extensive article of 
consumption in this country. It is largely cul- 
tivated at home, and is imported, to the extent 
of 700 or 800 tons a year, from Spain and Por- 
tugal. But it rises in importance, when we con- 
sider that in these latter countries it forms one 
of the common and universal supports of life. 
It is interesting, therefore, to know, that in addi- 
tion to the peculiar flavor which first recom- 
mends it, the onion is remarkably nutritious. 
According to my analysis, the dried onion root 
contains from 25 to 30 percent of gluten. It 
ranks, in this respect, with the nutritious pea 
and the gram of the East. It is not merely as a 
relish, therefore, that the wayfaring Spaniard 
eats his onion with his humble crust of bread, as 
he sits by the refreshing spring. It is because 
experience has long proved that, like the cheese 
of the English laborer, it helps to sustain his 
strength also, and adds (beyond what its bulk 
would suggest) to the amount of nourishment 
which his simple meal supplies. 

Prof. Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 





WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 


The women of the last century seem to have 
been able to take care of themselves, if we may 
judge from the following advertisement taken 
rom a Philadelphia paper of 1768 : 

“Anthony Redman, my inhuman husband, 
having advertised me to the world in the most 
odions light, justice to my character obliges me 
to take this method to deny his accusation, and 
to assure the public, that his charges against me 
are without the least foundation in truth; and 
proceed, as I imagine, from the ill advice of his 
—— friends, added to the wild chimeras of 

is own stupidly jealous and infatuated noddle. 
Catnarine Repman.’—From Pennsylvania 
Chronicle, Feb. 8, 1768. Notes and Queries. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF AUSTRIA. 


Geschichte des astreichischen Hofs und Adels 
und der Ostreichischen Diplomatie. Von Dr. 
Eduard Vehse. (History of the Austrian 
Court and Aristocracy, and of the Austrian 
Diplomacy. By Dr. Edward Vehse.) In 
eleven vols. Hamburgh: Hoffman and 
Campe. 1851-1853. 


Ir is a subject of general complaint among 
the literary men of Germany, that since 1848 
they have no reviews or literary journals by 
which new books may be made known to the 
_— ; and foreigner’s are constantly won- 

ering by what machinery the multitudinous 
works which issue from the German press can 
be made to obtain a remunerative circulation. 
With regard to some books, however, the cen- 
sorship suppliés this want. It may be consid- 
ered as a governmental poet institution, 
by which insignificant books are made noto- 
rious and an apathetic public is roused into 
curiosity. In the case of works by celebrated 


authors—Heine’s “* Vermischte Schriften,” for 
example—the censorship is indeed sometimes 
too tardy in its action to have any appreciable 
effect as an advertising medium; an eager 

ublic has already bought and read the book 
rohibition comes. But the pro- 


fore the 
ductions of less famous writers often acquire 
by means of the censorship an interest which 
they could possess in no other character than 
that of forbidden fruit. Nay, the feeblest of 
feeble epigrams by which an English period- 
ical attempts to satirize the habits of foreign 
royalty is made the subject of the newsman’s 
winks and the reader’s curiosity solely by 
means of this government aid. 

Dr. Vehse’s “ History of the German Courts 
since the Reformation”—a work already ex- 
tending to twenty-eight volumes and not yet 
complete—has experienced peculiar benefits 
from the censorship; for several of the Ger- 
man governments have had the naivete to 
prohibit the volumes relating to their own 
court, and at the same time to admit the vo- 
lumes relating to other courts—Ognuno ama 
la gustizia nella casa @altrui, says the Italian 
proverb; in other words, “ We all think truth 
a good thing for our neighbors.” We have 
no doubt that this partial prohibition has con- 
tributed, not indeed mainly but considerably, 
to the powerful effect which Dr. Vehse’s work 
is said to have produced in Germany. Few 
works are sought for with greater avidity by 
non-literary readers—those readers who trou- 
ble themselves little with theories and are 
strongly acted on by facts; and among them 
its influence is said to be highly democratic. 
Yet it is by no means a tendenzschrift—a work 
in which the materials are arranged with a 
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view toa special inference. We understand 
that Dr. Vehse himself is no hot democrat, 
but a moderate liberal; and we must do him 
the justice to say that, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with his volumes, we trace in them 
no spirit of partisanship. 

Besides the censorship, there are two other 
causes which we think will serve to explain 
the popularity of Dr. Vehse’s work. Germany 
has not, like France, been fertile in memoirs 
and biographies, which take the reader behind 
the scenes of history, and show majesty, with- 
out its wig, or aristocratic beauty with its 
rouge-pot ; nor has it, like England, had am- 
ple access to documents which throw light on 
the secret transactions of kings and ministers. 
Again, Germany is singularly deficient in that 
middle stratum of literature which consists of 
works at once solid and popular, and which is 
so rich with us. German works are generally 
written either for the learned or fir Damen. 
—the latter destination unhappily implying a 
very low standard—either for those who are 
devoting themselves to a certain line of study 
with the thoroughness of a professor, or for 
those who seek nothing higher in their read- 
ing than the diversion of an idle moment. 
Hence any work which addresses itself to in- 
telligent men of the world, and which will in- 
struct without demanding any great intellect- 
ual effort or previous acquirement, is doubly 
welcome to our German neighbors; and Dr. 
Vehse’s work, with all the deductions which 
may be made on the score of execution, is 
one of this class. But readers who come to it. 
with recollections of the piquancy of St. Simon 
or De Grammont, the quaint interest of Pe- 
pys, the gossiping charm of Walpole, or the 
panoramic picturesqueness of Macaulay, will 
find but slight gratification from its pages. 
Dr. Vehse pretends to no art in the presenta- 
tion of his materials; he has chosen the plan 
of presenting the information he derives from 
written sources in the language of those sources 
themselves ; and this mosaic of, extracts, com- 
bined as it is with lists of ministerial, diploma- 
tic, and court officials, necessarily gives his 
volumes all the artistic disadvantages of mere 
compilations. To those who object to his 
work that it wants the dignified and careful 
finish of history, he replies in the words of 
Horace Walpole : “Iam no historian: I draw 
characters, reserve anecdotes, which m 
superiors the historians may enchase in their 
weighty annals or pass over at their pleasure.” 
Lovers of the anecdotic notoriously use rather 
a coarse sieve in the selection of their mate- 
rials, and in this respect Dr. Vehse is no ex- 
ception to the class among whom he ranges 
himself: moreover he has poured out the con- 
tents of his sieve somewhat carelessly upon 
his pages. We believe, however, that there 
are no deficiences or inaccuracies in his work, 
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which can be referred to an uncandid bias, 
but ‘simply such as arise from the more than 
ordinary fallibility which attaches to a writer 
who undertakes to present in a comparativel 
short period a survey of a vast historical field. 

The eleven volumes relating to the Austrian 
court, of which we have given the title at the 
head of our article, are forbidden at Viennay 
and the author himself, since their publication 
commenced, has not been allowed to enter 
the Austrian dominions—a circumstance which 
he pleads as an apology for the absence from 
his work of information to.be collected in the 
archives of Vienna. This prohibition is not 
surprising. The monarchs of the House of 
Hapsburg, like the members of other dynas- 
ties, show to little advantage when daguerre- 
otyped instead of idealized; and perhaps there 
is no aristocracy whose antecedents present 
so much selfishness, venality, and unscrupu- 
lousness as that of Austria; no history which 
unfolds a more hideous course of misgovern- 
ment and persecution than that of the Im- 
perial rule in Bohemia and Hungary. The 
dynastic interest of the House of Austeia cer- 
tainly served to knit together the forces of 
middle Europe so as to form a bulwark against 
Turkish invasion on the one hand and French 
domination on the other; but the details of 
its operation to this end are an almost un- 
varied tissue of the worst vices which belong 
to arbitrary government. Our present ob- 
ject, however, is not to dwell on these vices 
with any severe purpose, but simply to illus- 
trate—through the medium of such records, 
anecdotes, and sketches of character and man- 
ners, as Dr. Vehse’s work affords—the life 
and personnel of the Austrian court during 
the last three centuries. 


The reign of Maximilian I., elected Empe- 
ror of Germany in 1493 forms a sort of bor- 
der-land between the middle ages and the 
period of modern history. Maximilian him- 
self belonged by his tastes and opinions to the 
past—he was der letzte Ritter—the last knight 
of chivalry ; but under him the right of ad- 
justing private quarrel by force of arms was 
abolished, hired soldiery superseded the mili- 
tary service of feudal retainers, and the Re- 
formation began. In his day died the iron- 
handed Gotz and Franz von Sickingen, and 
he lived to see Luther’s ninety-five theses 
mang up on the church-door at Wittenberg. 

ut Maximilian, in spite of his chivalrous 
ambition, had, like his ancestor Rudolf, the 
founder of his dynasty, an anti-chivalrous love 
of bargaining for possessions rather than fight- 
ing for them; and no Hapsburg carried out 
more diligently than he the sarcastic injunc- 
tion: Tu felix Austria, nube ! and his achieve- 
ments of this kind pre d the way for that 
extensive empire which, under his grandson, 
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Charles V., more than rivalled the possessions 
of Macedonia and Rome. His own marriage 
with the heiress of Burgundy brought him 
the Netherlands, the marriage of his son Philip 
with Juana of Spain secured the inheritance 
of the then mighty Spanish empire; and he 
ved the way b treaty for the ion of 
ohemia and Senapry. Max is one of the 
most bizarre figures in history. Mythical 
stories, which we may accept as a sort of loud 
reverberation of the truth, represent him as a 
Hercules, who could bend iron as if it were 
hemp; who went into the cage of a lion, 
wrenched open its mouth, and tore out its 
tongue ; and who (rather gratuitously, as it 
seems,) went to the summit of the minster at 
Ulm, and, standing on a thin iron bar, raised 
one leg into the air. He would play at letting 
off cannon against practised artillerymen ; and 
was the best bowman, the best shot, the best 
huntsman of his time. Asa imen of his 
hunting exploits, we have the famous story of 
his adventure on the Martinswand in the Ty- 
rol, where he was rescued from imminent 
death by a mountaineer, alias an angel, after 
a fast of two days and two nights. He aspired 
to be, like Charlemagne, the hero of an Epos, 
dictated his own and his father’s history under 
the title of “ Der Weiss Kanig,” and gave the 
scheme for a poem called Thenerdank, which 
recounted his own exploits. He seems to have 
busied himself with speculation, too, of a small 
kind. ‘Two-and-twenty volumes written by 
him are still preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, and among their very miscellane- 
ous contents are these questions, which are 
proposed to the Abbot Trittheim as serious 
difficulties : “ Since Christianity comprehends 
only a small part of the earth, may not every 
man who believes in God, without anythin 
further, be saved in his religion? hy is 
revelation in so many passages obscure, con- 
tradictory, and why dves it tell us so many 
things we do not care to know, and not what 
we should be very glad to know?” Of course 
Max, as a would-be knight-errant, was a great 
squire of dames: in his younger days he loved 
to dance with the wives of the Augsburg citi- 
zens, and there in a humorous story of his 
having smuggled into Ratisbon a body of wo- 
men whom the magistracy had forbidden to 
enter during the Diet, by telling the foremost 
to take hold of his horse’s tail, the second to 
take hold of her first neighbor’s garment, and 
so on to the last, thus a an electrical 
chain of Imperial protection. He was full of 
wise saws and repartees, and many a bon-mot 
which old-fashioned jest-books attribute to the 
Duke of Marlborough or one of our Soe 
had Max for at least an earlier putative father. 
Some of these mots are epigrams on the no- 
thingness of rank, yet no one had a stronger 
genealogical mania or adopted more sounding 
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titles. He was determined, he said, to “ out- 
brag Julius Cesar, and at all events to have 
Charlemagne for his ancestor.” To the arms 
of half-a-dozen European nations he added 
those of the Byzantine empire, on the ground 
that “ he or his successors would shortly con- 
quer it.’ He was the “ lord of all lands both 
of the east and of the west,” the “king and 
heir of all Christendom and of several pro- 
vinces.” After the death of his second wife 
he took it into his head to aspire to the pope- 
dom, and spent large sums in bribing the car- 
dinals with this view. Not that money was 
abundant with him, for the Imperial exche- 
quer was low then as .in later times, and one 
of his soubriquets was “ Poco denari.” Max 
was the first who formed an alliance with Prus- 
sia, which had not hitherto been considered a 
European power, but had recently, under the 
Czar Ivan ilowitch, thrown off the Asiatic 
yoke by the expulsion of the Tartars. 

To the gay eccentric Max, succeeded his 
grave, stern grandson, Charles V. Of all 
great potentates who, according to the Persian 
compliment, have had “ the sun for their hat,” 
Charles is to us the least attractive. A hero 
with a sallow complexion and no teeth, a mel- 
ancholy debauchee, in whom the demon of 
gout takes turn with the demon of asthma ; a 
non-masticating gourmand, who in his dyspep- 
tic after-dinner hours amuses himself with 
dwarfs and court-fools; and a bigot withal, 
plagued with religious terrors, always sinning 
and always trembling — presents a most. un- 
comfortable sample of Imperial majesty. 
Charles, however, had some of the elements of 

atness—adeep penetration into men, an 
iron strength of will, and a proud directness, 
which made him despise flattery. He once 
said to the Venetian ambassador, Contarini: 
“It is my nature to persist obstinately in my 
opinions.” “Sire,” said the courtly Italian, 
“to persist in good opinions is firmness, not 
obstinacy.” Charles replied : “ Qualche fiate 
to son fermo in le cattive — sometimes I persist 
in bad ones.” He had an eye for genius of all 
kinds ; and not only, like every other great 
commander, chose his generals well, but could 
tell a nobleman to hold the ladder for Titian. 
One of his physicians was the great Vesalius, 
the father of modern anatomy, the first who 
dissected a human body ; and it is an interest- 
ing example of genius cooperating with genius, 
that Titian helped Vesalius in producing the 
illustrations to his great anatomical work. 

There was no profuseness or splendor at 
Charles’s court ; he was even niggardly in his 
economy : his pages went about in threadbare 
garments ; and he himself was seen, at a great 

ilitary review, to take off his new velvet cap, 
that he might save it from the rain. He was 
a Spaniard by nature ; and under him began 
that inoculation of German awkwardness with 
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Spanish hauteur, which characterized the man” 
ners of the Austrian court during two céntu” 
ries. Among the stories more or less probable 
about Charles and his court, there is one 
which we are amused to see Dr. Vehse telling 
without a smile of scepticism. It reads like an 
Eastern apologue. Charles, says the story, or- 
dered for the punishment of slanderers at his 
court, that they should ee on all fours and 
bark like a dog for a couple of hours every 
morning. This, however, fasted but a short 
time: for the ministers complained that for 
half the morning they could not have one ra- 
tional idea, so loud and many-throated was the 
barking! Among the embassies sent by Charles 
to foreign countries, was one to Russia, with the 
ay of mediating between that empire and 

oland. Herberstein, = of the chief func- 
tionaries en d in this embassy, has left a 
minute pom or’ all that took place — of the 
—_ demeanor of the Czar, who asked 

im if he had ever had his beard shaved off ; 
and on hearing “ yes,” condescendingly ob- 
served that he too had undergone. that opera- 
tion on his second marriage. In the enter- 
tainment given to the embassy by the Russian 
nobles, the drinking seems to have been fast 
and furious, and the drinking of healths must 
have been  megge & formidable. “ This drink- 
ing of healths,” says Herberstein, “is per- 
formed with peculiar ceremony : he who pro- 
poses the health stands in the middle of the 
room, and says what he wishes for the prince 
or seigneur, whose name he mentions — hap- 
piness, victory, and health, and that there may 
remain just so much blood in his enemies as he 
(the drinker) will leave in his goblet. This 
he says with his head uncovered ; and as soon 
as he has drunk the wine to the bottom, he 
throws the drinking-vessel on his head ” (sets 
it on, we suppose, after the manner of a hat). 
The coarseness of this Russian hospitality is 
curiously in contrast with the sobriety and 
simplicity of the entertainment which Herber- 
stein and his colleagues met with on their em- 
bassy to the Turks, when the whole party ate 
out of one dish at a time, and moistened their 
lips with water. 

In 1556, when Charles’s brother Ferdinand I. 
became emperor, nine-tenths of the people 
even in Austria were, according to the testi- 
mony of the Venetian ambassador, Protestant. 
The new doctrine had indeed a special attrac- 
tion for the aristocracy in the spoils of church 
os which it threw in their way. At 

ittenberg, the place of education for all the 
sons of the nobility, three young men of the 
Austrian aristocracy were successively rectors 
of the Lutheran university ; the authority of 
the pope was F essoens.! er and the 
two parties lived peacefully side by side until 
the foundation of the Society of 
Under these circumstances Ferdi 


Jesuits, 
d was by 
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compulsion tolerant, though he was a bigoted 
Catholic, and had a Jesuit for -his confessor. 
Under him the Jesuits quietly gained a footing 
in Vienna, at first residing humbly with the 
Dominicans, and making themselves known 
chiefly as physicians while the plague was 

ing. His son and successor, Maximilian IL, 
was tolerant by choice. He was a liberal- 
minded, strong-hearted man, who had little of 
the Hapsburg in him besides the gout, which 
seems to have been so inevitable an attribute 
of Imperial majesty in those days, that cour- 
tiers could hardly have hit on a more delicate 
mode of flattery than swathing their limbs in 
flannel and hobbling.* During Maximilian’s 
short reign, Austria enjoyed the last good gov- 
ernment it ever saw under the house of Haps- 
burg. His successors down to Maria Theresa 
were a compound in different proportions of 
the virtuoso and the bigot. In Rudolf IL, the 
next emperor, the virtuoso predominated ; 
and throughout his reign of thirty-six years he 
neglected all the business of government to 
shut himself up in his palace, the Hradschin at 
Prague, in company with his coins and pic- 
tures, his pet lions, leopards, and eagles, his 
mechanics, alchemists, and magicians. His let- 
ters, published in 1771, give evidence that he 
was acquainted with six languages, was versed 
in mathematical, mechanical, and physical 
science, and yet more in astrology, magic, and 
alchemy. The first important picture-gallery 


in Germany was collected by Rudolf; he 
spent immense sums on antiquities of all kinds, 
especially gems, coins, cameos, and medallions ; 
and the unique cabinet of coins and polished 


stones, at Vienna, is formed chiefly from his 
collections. Amongst the treasures which he 
purchased at an immense price, were the 
splendid Greek sarcophagus sculptured with 

e battle of the Amazons, and the great onyx 
cup with the apotheosis of Augustus. This cup 
had been brought from the East by the Knights 
of St. John, during the crusades, and owed its 

reservation in the convent of Poissy, near 
Paris, to the belief that it bore a representation 
of the crucifixion! Rudolf’s “ Treasure- 
chamber” at Prague was celebrated far and 
wide ; but, sad to say, its contents were scat- 
tered, in the enlightened eighteenth century, 
under Joseph II. The statues were sold: a 
torso found no purchaser, and was thrown in- 
to the garden, where an oculist of Vienna 
picked it up, and bought it for a trifle, and at 
the Congress of Vienna, Louis, the Crown 
Prinée of Bavaria, obtained it for a thousand 
ducats — it is the Ilioneus in the Glyptothek, 
at Munich. The old coins were sold by weight ; 


* A certain Eberhard von Raube, who married 
Max's natural daughter, may perhaps excite the 
envy of this beard-cultivating generation, when 
they ere informed that his descended from 
his chin to the earth, and from thence was turned 
up again to his girdle. 
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and in an inventory made before the sale, a 
Leda of Titian figured as “ A naked Woman 
bitten by a mad Goose.” Rudolf’s court was 
a resort for all the thaumaturgi and necro- 
mancers of Europe; and among the rest we 
find two Englishmen—John Dee and Edward 
Kelley. John Dee drove the black-art with 
such success, that he could boast of always 
seeing his Genius, when he left his desk, 
obligingly sit down in his place and carry on 
his studies; when he returned, he had only to 
tap his Genius on the shoulder, and it stood up 

ward Kelley paid dearly for the honor 
which Rudolf bestowed on him in making him 
a Freiherr (Baron) of Bohemia ; for, finding 
that he could not or would not make gold, 
Rudolf imprisoned him in a Bohemian castle, 
where he lay for six years. Queen Elizabeth 
applied for his release in vain ; and at last, in 
an attempt to escape by a rope, the unfortunate 
alchemist broke his leg, and died in conse- 
quence of the fall. To Prague-came also the 
* Tllustrissimus ” Marco Bragadino, with his two 
bull-dogs, supposed to be familiar spirits. He 
was honored as a second Paracelsus, especially 
as he seemed to esteem gold no more than 
brass or quicksilver, made great presents, and 
kept open table. The “ Illustrissimus,” how- , 
ever, died on the gallows. While Rudolf was 
throwing away money on these charlatans, he 
was paying, and sometimes omitting to pay, 
the meagre salary of 1,500 guilders (about 
£150) to Kepler, who was installed at Prague 
as “ Imperial Mathematician.” Shutting him- 
self up from any personal participation in af- 
fairs, the emperor necessarily wanted in- 
formers and news-carriers, who were most 
conveniently to be found among his personal 
attendants ; and he thus began the practice 
which nas characterized the Austrian mon- 
archs, of being distrustful and monosyllabic to 
their ministers and aristocracy, and confiden- 
tial to scribes and lackeys. Rudolf remained 
unmarried, deterred by the horoscope drawn 
for him by Tycho Brahe, which declared that 
“ danger threatened him from his nearest rela- 
tive — his own son.” He does not seem to 
have apprehended that any one of his nume- 
rous illegitimate children could be implied un- 
der this prediction. The terror of assassina- 
tion naturally grew with advancing years and 
feebleness, and was exaggerated by the ap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet in 1607, which 
seemed palpably to portend his fall. At 
—_ his dread reached such a pitch, that his 
walks were taken only in long passages, into 
which the air was admitted by oblique aper- 
tures. These passages led to his stables, a fa- 
vorite resort of his ; and those who had to ask 
a favor of him, frequently disguised themselves 
as _— in order to obtain an interview. 
Such was the emperor whom his servants 
called the second Solomon ! 

Matthias, in whose favor Rudolf was de- 
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posed, was a lover of pleasures, and his court 
was gay with festivals and spectacles. The 
taste which presided over them may be infer- 
red from the description of a procession in 
honor of his wedding, in which Greek gods 
and symbols are oddly mingled with such medi- 
eval apparitions as a crocodile made of linen 
and paint, moved by a man placed inside, and 
surmounted by a “ vornehme Person.” Wed- 
dings and christenings, among the aristocracy 
of those days, seem to have been on a colossal 
scale. It is characteristic that in a contempo- 
rary description of a wedding, where 294 
guests were invited and 141 assembled, it is 
mentioned as a remarkable fact, that “ neither 
curses nor unseemly speech was heard from 
any one, nor was there any excessive drink- 
ing.” This high degree of moderation, how- 
ever, was not rewarded by a happy termina- 
tion of the festivity, for the floor fell in, and 
the gay ladies and gallant gentlemen had to be 
extricated from dust, beams, and mortar. As 
they were Protestants, the Catholics regarded 
this catastrophe as a manifestation of Divine 
wrath—a theory of Providence which the 
Protestants were equally ready to apply upon 
oceasion. Before the reign of Matthias closed, 
the first scene in the terrible tragedy of the 
Thirty Years’ War was acted: two Catholic 
aoblemen, the representatives of the emperor 
at Prague, were hurled out a window by the 
deputies of the exasperated Protestants, who 
had been forbidden to continue the building 
of their churches. This was the famous Defenes- 
tratio Pragensis of 1618. On the 20th of March 
in the next year, the insignificant Matthias 
died —an event which was regarded as a 
marvellous fulfilment of Kepler’s prophecy, 
with the seven M’s for the year 1616: Magnus 
Monarcha Mundi Medio Mense Martii Morie- 
tur. Such is the tribute which great men 
must pay to the spirit of their age ! 

“ Better a wilderness than a land full of 


heretics,” was the favorite saying of Ferdinand 
IL, who had early made a vow to our Lady 
of Loretto and the Pope, that he would restore 
the Catholic religion. The aspect of the court 


must have been anything but lively in his day, 
with an emperor at the ‘head of it whose most 
important occupation was hearing masses, and 
assisting, with bare head and taper in hand, at 
religious pilgrimages. He introduced.the pro- 
cession to Herrnals, which took place in the 
middle of Lent, and was intended to obliterate 
the memory of the time when Herrnals was a 
nest of Protestantism ; and the people streamed 
thither from Vienna to hear the evangelical 
pastor preach from the castle window. The 
procession was a sort of sacred masquerade, in 
which Herod, Pilate, Joseph, and eas and 
the whole personnel of the New Testament 
history, were represented as riding on asses. 
The road was lined with people also in mas- 
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querade, who scourged themselv s, wore black 
tables of sins on their breasts, or dragged heavy 
chains and crosses. This is the comic side of 
Ferdinand’s achievements in majorem gloriam 
Dei ; the tragic side is the devastation of his 
dominions by the longest of religious wars. 
His son, Ferdinand lil, inherited his spirit, 
and further distinguished himself by his zeal 
for the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
though he had not, like us, had the edification 
of seeing it established on papal authority. 

The Peace of Westphalia, which terminated 
the Thirty Years’ War, left the emperor in an 
entirely new relation to his aristocracy. Great 
numbers of the old hereditary nobles in Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, and Hungary, had been pro- 
scribed on account of their Protestantism; and 
their places had been to a great extent, taken 
by military adventurers and parvenus—Scots- 
men, Spaniards, Walloons, and Italians—who 
had risen to prominence in the war. Many 
of the old nobility, indeed, did not hesitate to 
declare themselves converts to Catholicism for 
the sake of retaining their fortunes or winning 
advancement; but their position was thence- 
forth necessarily one of obligation to the court. 
Thus the chain of aristocratic families, which 
had once been able to defy the emperor, was 
broken. From this time, the list of Austrian 
nobility is variegated with Scotch, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Italian names—a means of amal- 
gamation which is, probably, less objectionable 
in its result than in its origin. It is a striking 
fact in the history of Austria, that the German 
race has never furnished her most distinguished 
statesmen and generals. As diplomatists and 
statesmen, Sclavonians predominate; and 
among them are, — the two greatest— 
Lobkowitz and Kaunitz. Of her generals, 
Tilly was a Walloon, Wallenstein a Bohemian, 
Eugene hnd Montecuculi Italians, and Loudon 
of Scotch extraction. 

Leopold I., who succeeded Ferdinand LIL, 
in 1657, and reigned nearly half a century, 
had bigotry enough to merit the epithet 
“ Great” from the Jesuits; but this dark back- 
ground was relieved by a gay embroidery of 
virtuosism, love of sports, and splendor. The 
Maréchal de Grammont has left an amusing 
description of Leopold when he was eighteen, 
and as yet only king of Hungary. One of the 
attributes of his youthful majesty was a large 
mouth, which he kept constantly open. Play- 
ing one day at nine-pins with his favorite, 
Prince Portia, he complained that the rain fell 
into his mouth. The Prince, after due reflec- 
tion on the difficulty, suggested that his majesty 
should shut his royal mouth. “Which the 
king of Hungary did, and found himself much 
benefited thereby.” Besides nine-pins his 
amusements were a sad and silent game with 
four cards, played after dinner with the Arch- 
duke his uncle, and music, in which he was 
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already so great a proficient that he could 
compose very wretched melodies with the ut- 
most correctness. Twenty years later, this 
engaging youth had matured into a little man, 
still lax as to his mouth, of mumbling speech 
and weak legs, crushed beneath a huge per- 
the S 
ngs. 


ruque, and dressed, after nish fashion, 
with red shoes and stocki n devotion he 
was not behind even Ferdinand II.; he heard 
three masses a day, and was persuaded that he 
was under a special supernatural guidance. 
This guidance the priests called his “ miracle ;” 
so did his enemies, but they meant by it the 
miraculous luck of the house of Austria. “ Poor 
Leopold, I am not afraid of,” said Louis XIV., 
“ but I am afraid of his miracle.” When the 
Turks, after the capture of Belgrade, in 1688, 
wished for peace, Leopdld would not accept 
the proposal, although a.new war with France 
was impending. “One must know the Em- 
ror as well as do,” said Max Emanuel of 
avaria to Villars, “to believe what are the 
reasons which deter him. Monks have pro- 
phesied to him that the Empress will have 
twins, and that contemporaneously with this 
the Turkish empire will fall, and one of the 
twins will sit on the throne of Constantinople. 
When Belgrade was taken,the Empress ac- 
tually became pregnant; and now Leopold 
firmly believes that the rest of the pegee 
will be fulfilled; and at no price will he hear 
of peace.” This “ Leopoldus Magnus” limited 
his activity in state affairs to signing the papers 
eae to him by his ministers, writing con- 
dential letters to his brothers and cousins on 
the thrones of Europe, and giving audiences. 
These avocations were carefully recorded b 
Leopold himself in his calendar, together with 
his losses at cards; and posterity has thus the 
advantage of knowing that, in the year when 
the Turks besieged ‘Vienna, and drove Leo- 
pold out of his capital, he signed 8256 docu- 
ments, and lost 965 ducats at cards. Leopold’s 
apathy was never interrupted except when, as 
in the Hungarian insurrections, self-preserva- 
tion and bigotry impelled him to the violent 
suppression of heresy and rebellion. Then, as 
he said, “ he tapped his fingers and heads flew 
off.” With these exceptions, he left the man- 
agement of affairs to his ministers, and to the 
intrigues of the Jesuits and the Camarilla. 
Py ret me passion was music. He played 
vn several instruments, and often conducted 
the orchestra from his box at the opera. “ Pity 
your Majesty was not a professor of music!” 
siad his kapellmeister one day, in a naive 
burst of admiration. The Pasquin of Vienna, 
in grimmer mood, posted up on the palace 
gates—“ Leopolde sis Czsar, et non musicus, 
sis Caesar et non Jesuita!” The world, how- 
ever, is really indebted to the musical taste 
hereditary in the House of Hapsburg; the Im- 
perial Kapelle at Vienna, always kept up ona 
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high scale of ificence, has been a nurse 
for the atest. tombs and has Sevabdeeth 
point @appui for the genius of such men as 
Caldara, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. The 
Ferdinands had only patronized church music, 
but Leopold was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
opera; and under him representations were 
got up in a lavish style. His third wife (the 

ustrian Emperors were eminently anti-Whi- 
olonian,) more unmitigatedly devout than 
himself, accompanied him in his constant visits 
to the opera with sighs, and ‘read psalms and 
prayers instead of the opera text. Another 
passion of Leopold’s was hunting—memorable 
as having given rise to the tobacco monopoly 
which has i a great part in Austrian af- 
fairs. Leopold, who was always in embarrass- 
ment for money, had not enough to carry on 
his hunting in the country above the Erms, 
and Count Khevenhiiller offered to supply 
what was necessary, if a monopoly of the im- 
portation of tobacco were granted him for 
twelve years. He received it! 

The dreary stiffness and tedious minuteness 
of Austrian etiquette seem to have been con- 
stantly on the increase. De Grammont gives 
a curious sample of punctiliousness which oc- 
curred when Leni as king of Hungary, 
was holding his court at Frankfort. All the 
Electors came to visit the king, and this was 
his manner of receiving them: he waited for 
them at the head of the stairs, and when he 
saw them below, he descended three steps. 
When the Elector Moritz paid his visit, he ob- 
served that the king had only descended two 
steps, and remained standing at the bottom of 
the stairs until Leopold had been told that he 
had yet another step to descend. The Em- 
peror’s toilet—the inducing of the small head 
and thin legs in the large perruque and red 
stockings—was performed in the presence of 
two chamberlains “of the gold key,” and two 
“of the black key.” The pare’ Be of the 
black key were the real attendants; they of 
the golden key assisted with their presence 
only ; and of such officials there were no less 
than 600 in Leopold's time, the office of course 
being, in the majority of cases, purely honor- 
ary, as that of Hofrath is now. The Emperor 
dined at eleven, generally alone, for none but 
princes of the empire were eligible to sit down 
with him. The papal nuncio and ambassadors 
attended to see him take his first. draught, and 
then withdrew. When he drove out, he was 
attended by 300 guards, horse and foot, and 
more than twenty carriages. The noblemen 
and gentlemen of his court accompanied him 
on foot a the town, unless it rained, when 
they were allowed to go on horseback. Once 
out of the town, they got into the empty car- 
'riages, one half preceding and the other half 
| following the Emperor. All this, says the 
| Abbé Pauchelli, a traveller of that day, dif 
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fuses about the person of the Emperor “ vera- 
mente una venerabile maesti.” That all this 
stiffness of etiquette was after Leopold’s own 
heart, and that there was very little genial 
human blood in his veins, is proved by his 
eonduct on a memorable occasion. There are 
few more thrilling moments in history than 
the early morning of the 12th of September, 
1683, when Vienna lay half in ruins under 
the bombardment of the Turks. The only 
hope of its deliverance rested on John Sobies- 
ky, king of Poland, who had joined his forces 
to the Austrians under the Duke of Lorraine, 
and had posted himself on the neighboring 
heights. The evening before, a note from Star- 
hemberg, who commanded in Vienna, and a 
shower of rockets from the tower of St. Ste- 
na had given the signal that “ no time was to 

lost ;” and the answering rockets and can- 
non from John Sobeisky had thrown the Vien- 
nese into an ecstasy of joy With the first 
rays of the sun the troops poured down from 
the heights, and the city which had so long 
been the outwork of Christendom was saved. 
The Turks fled in such haste and dismay, that 
their tents with all their immense stores were 
taken into quiet possession by the Poles and 
Austrians. It is said that the immense pro- 
vision of coffee found in these tents created the 
prevalent taste for coffee in Vienna; and the 
first license to keep a coffee-house was given 
in this very year to a Pole named Koffschiitz- 
ky, who, as messenger to the Duke of Lor- 
raine, had rendered important services to the 
city. No sooner had it been known that the 
Turks were approaching Vienna, than Leo- 
— had fled in terror with his family. That 

returned in peace and safety he owed to 
John Sobiasky; yet when he was about to 
meet the deliverer of his capital, his grand 
preoccupation was, how he should compliment 
the King of Poland without compromising his 
Imperial dignity. “ How shall I receive him ?” 
he said to the Duke of Lorraine. “How else, 
your Majesty, than with open arms? for he 

saved the empire.” At last it was decided 
that they were to meet on horseback: and 
Leopold behaved with the most repulsive cold- 
ness. Sobiesky, indignant, wrote to his wife: 
“ Any one would think now that we had the 
plague, and people were afraid to come near 
us; while before the battle my tents which, 
thank God, are tolerably roomy, could scarcely 
hold the multitude of comers. * * * Every 
one is disheartened, and wishes we had never 
helped the Emperor; so that this proud race 
might have been overthrown, never to rise 


” 


Leopold’s belief in divine proteetion and 
ance did not prevent him from dabbling 
m alchemy. He more than once threw away 
his gold on adventurers who held out to him 
the hope that they could make ducats indefi- 
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nitely. A certain Conte Ruggiero, whose full 
title was a mosaic of dou arenes 
Dominico Manuel Caétano, Comte de Rug- 
giero, Neapolitano, Kurbairischer Feldmar- 
schall und Statsrath—had a of 15,000 
gulden en attendant the preparation of a cer- 
tain tincture which was to do the work of 
Midas’s fingers. But before the tincture was 
prepared, Leopold died. Nor did his devout- 
ness exclude the love of pomp and gayety; 
the earlier years of his reign, at least, were 
crowded with festivities and amusements. 
The year in which Leopold married his first 
wife, the Spanish Princess, was distinguished 
by an oddly variegated series of entertain- 
ments. One day arrive from Augsburg the 
wonderful presents in silyer—mirrors, candle- 
sticks, caskets, vases, etc., which Grafseslie 
(one of the murderers of Wallenstein) is to 
carry to the Sultan. Another day, a Jew is 
baptized, and the Emperor stands as god- 
father. Sledging was a favorite recreation, 
the gentlemen and ladies wearing fancy dress- 
es. But the crowning exhibition in honor of 
the marriage was a Ioos-habet, or spectacle 
of horsemen. A gigantic wooden building 
was erected before the pow for the per- 
formance, in which the Emperor took part. 
It was preceded by a prologue representing a 
contest between the elements, as to which of 
them had the greater claim to the production 
of the pearl (Margarita, the name of the Em- 
ress). 
. The elements were represented by four 
companies of riders, amounting to 1000 men. 
The knights of Water were dressed in blue 
and silver, decked with fish-scales and muscle- 
shells. Behind them came, on a huge carriage, 
a whale carrying Neptune on his back, sur- 
rounded with sea-monsters and Tritons carry- 
ing fireworks, and with a chorus of thirty re- 
presenting the Winds. The knights of Earth 
were clad in green and silver; behind them 
came, on a huge carriage, two great elephants 
bearing a tower on their backs, on which the 
earth rested. The carriage represented a 
garden, and in it sat the god Pan, with his 
shepherds bearing burning clubs, and with a 
chorus representing the wonders of the earth. 
The knights of Air were attired in pink and 
old, adorned with rainbows. On the ——— 
hind them came the Air sitting on a terri 
dragon, accompanied by harpies in gold, who 
carried a fire before them, and by a chorus 
of all sorts of birds. Above the carriage was 
a rainbow, and on it sat a singer who celebrat- 
ed the praises of the. Empress. Last came 
the knights of Fire, in red and silver, armed 
with silver hammers, and leading a machine 
on which there was a monstrous bonfire, con- 
taining an unconsumed salamander, with ela- 
borate fireworks playing from its jaws. Be- 





hind, followed the carriage of Etna, vomiting 
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flame, and on it sat Vulcan attired in flesh- 
color and black, and carrying a silver ham- 
mer. He was attended by thirty one-eyed 

jants with silver hammers, and a chorus of 

upids. After a little preliminary interchange 
of abuse between the squadrons, the combat 
was announced by the sound of drums and 
trumpets; the wooden theatre, which had pre- 
viously represented the Ehrenberg, assumed 
the form of a ship, and the Argonauts were 
seen sitting as judges, with a golden fleece 
and an Imperial crown. When the squadrons 
had fallen on each other with a terrific clang, 
acloud began to spread itself over the heavens; 
and while they were gazing upwards in amaze- 
ment, the cloud parted, and disclosed a starry 
lobe with Eternity seated on a rainbow. 
Bternity forbids the cavaliers to fight for the 
golden fleece and the Imperial crown, since 
they have been destined from the beginning 
for the House of Austria. The globe opens, 
and shows the Temple of the Elements, with 
the fifteen genii of the deceased emperors 
on horseback. The genii approach the tem- 

le, followed by the chariot of Glory in the 
form of a silver muscle-shell. The chariot 


contains a great pearl, with the likeness of the 
Empress in it, and the genius of the Emperor 
Leopold as the sixteenth of the House of Aus- 
Three other chariots follow, with In- 
prisoners (no 


tria. 
dians, Moors, and Tartars, as 
Turks). The globe at length disappears, and 
the Roos-habet begins. 

The inventor of this prologue was reward- 
ed with a present of 20,000 gulden (£2000), 
and a pension of 1000 gulden; and was more- 
over elevated to the rank of Freiherr (Baron). 
The Roos-habet itself, in which the Emperor 
appeared, consisted of a procession of cava- 
liers glittering in gold and jewels, with a tri- 
ps pam chariot drawn by eight white horses, 
and carrying a company of singers; the chari- 
ot paused on arriving beneath the window 
where the Empress was watching the specta- 
cle; and the singers gave forth their music. 
After this, the journal which gives the descrip- 
tion intimates that the exhibition came to an 
abrupt ending, by the prudently vague state- 
ment that “the parties of cavaliers rode 
amongst each other.” Apparently, Imperial 
Majesty had not been able to keep its seat on 
a horse more excited by the music than sub- 
dued to the consciousness of its Imperial bur- 
then. On future occasions, when the Roos- 
habet was repeated, the Emperor contented 
himself with being a spectator. 

The most remarkable man among Leopold’s 
ministers was Lobkowitz, who held high posts 
for more than thirty years, and for a long 
time had almost unbounded influence over 
the Emperor. In many points Lobkowitz re- 
sembled his great successor, Kaunitz : he loved 
luxury and splendor, was full of caustic re- 
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partee, and had a strong liking for France 
and French fashions. He was inwardly op- 
posed to the league with the maritime powers 
against France, which formed the policy of 
Leopold’s reign; and this probably was the 
real cause of his fall. To the Jesuits, in spite 
of their formidable power, he was an open 
foe, and directed the arrows of his wit against 
them without fear or scruple. Leopold was 
completely in the grasp of the Jesuits, and 
could deny nothing. Lobkowitz, however, 
obviated several of his foolish gifts; for exam- 
ple, on one occasion, when the Emperor had 
made the Society a grant of the important 
Grafschaft of Glatz, the determined minister 
tore up the document, and when the Jesuits 
came to him to receive the parchment, he 
showed them a crucifix, and pointing to the 
letters of I. N. R. I, he interpreted them to 
mean, Jam nihil reportabunt Jesuite. “ This 
time the Jesuits will carry away nothing.” 
Even in his will he prepared a final sting for 
them. ' After an apparently decent preamble, 
at the bottom of a page he bequeathed to the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus 82,000—here 
the leaf had to be turned over, and on the 
other side followed —“ nails towards a new 
building.” To the bitter enemies whom Lob- 
kowitz thus made for himself he bad impru- 
dently added a woman and an Empress— 
Claudia of Tyrol, Leopold’s second wife. 
Their united intrigues, together with his o 
position to the French war, at length brought 
about his disgrace: he was suddenly deprived 
of all his employments, forbidden to ask the 
reason, and banished to his country house, 
where he gratified his sarcastic humor by hay- 
ing a room furnished half with princely splen- 
dor, and half as a miserable hut; in the one 
half he commemorated his former elevation, 
in the other, on the walls of which he wrote 
satires and epigrams on his enemies, he indi- 
cated his utter fall. 

The ablest military commander in the ear- 
lier part of Leopold’s reign was Montecuculi, 
celebrated for his victories over the Turks 
and his “ Memoire della Guerra.” Like Eu- 
gene, who near the close of the same reign 
commenced a similar and yet more brilliant 
career as generalissimo of the Imperial army 
against the French and the Turks, Montecu- 
culi was a statesman, a philosopher, and a 
man of letters, as well as a great general. 
One of the next to him in command was Count 
Sporck, who was a type of the tribe of mili- 
tary adventurers, and parvenus fostered by 
the Thirty Years’ War—a mixture of the: 
rudeness and ignorance of the common soldier, 
the instincts of an able commander, and the 
astuteness of a man of the world who Can 
— his way to fortune, make money, and 

eep it. In the battle of St. Gothard, when 
Montecuculi commanded the last attack on 
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the Turks, Sporck knelt down and prayed 
thus: “ Almighty Generalissimo above, if thou 
wilt not to-day help us, thy believing children, 
at least do not help the Turkish dogs, and it 
shall be better for thee!” In his last cam- 

ign against Turenne, this once hardy sol- 

ier had become so enfeebled that he wept 
when he gave the order to his cavalry to ad- 
vance—not a very inspiriting sight to subor- 
dinates! But then as now, old men lay like 
the chills of a lingering winter on the youth- 
ful vigor of armies. When Sporck was on his 
death-bed, he ordered his chaplain to read to 
him some fine story of a hero. The chaplain 
chose the history of Samson. But when he 
came ,to the slaying of a thousand Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass, the old soldier 
called out from his pillow, “ Hold thy tongue, 
there, I know well enough what an honest 
man can do!” 

Characteristic of the time in another way is 
the story of the Prince de Ligne, who in the 
last decade of Leopold’s reign came as ambas- 
sador to Vienna. Of a highly distinguished 
Flemish family, and possessed of immense 
wealth by marriage, the Prince created a great 
sensation in Vienna by the splendor of his 
establishment and the lavishness of his presents 
and entertainments. Among the Viennese 
gentlemen with whom he was most intimate 
was a Count Hallweil: both were fond of high 


pays and were collectors of coins and medals. 
ne day the Prince invited Hallweil to hunt 
with him, and they drove out into the forest 
together, accompanied by a single servant, a 


Frenchman, the Prince having excused him- 
self from taking the Count’s servant also, on the 
und that the carriage would not hold four. 
nthe evening the Prince returned without 
the Court, and at a soirée, in answer to the in- 
quiries of the latter’s sister, said carelessly, that 
on their way they had met with a servant in 
ong livery with a carriage, and Hallweil 
ad joined him, intending to go to Baden. 
Two days passed, and the Count did not a 
pear; articles forwarded for him to Baden did 
not reach him, and he was nowhere to be 
heard of. His relatives began to have sus- 
picions. They knew that a short time before, 
the Prince had lost 50,000 gulden to Hallweil, 
and that, not being able to pay immediately, 
he had given a bill for the amount, at the same 
time begging the Count not to mention the 
debt, lest it should be supposed that he (the 
Prince) was in want of money. Notwithstand- 
ing his promise of silence, Hallweil had pub- 
licly spoken of the debt, and the Prince was 
aware of it. One evening soon after, on his sit- 
ting down to cards with a lady, she said to him: 
“But if your Excellency loses, will you pay 
me?” “ Madam,” he replied, “it is true lam 
in debt to Hallweil, but he shall certainly be 
paid.” In answer to the pressing demands of 
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the Count’s relatives, the Prince continued to 
reply that he was not bound to say what had 
become of him after they had separated. At 
length they =. to the Emperor, the for- 
est was searched with dogs, and the Count’s 
body, with four wounds in it, two from a pistol 
and two from a dagger, was found under a heap 
of stones in a marshy place. It was brought 
to Vienna and publicly exhibited in the Count’s 
hotel, in the hope of raising a popular tumult 
against the ambassador, whom the law of na- 
tions protected from Austrian justice. After 
demanding ‘in vain an audience of the Empe- 
ror and the ministers, the prince presented 
himself unannounced to Count Kinsky, and 
begged to lay down his function, that he might 
fight his slanderers. “In that case,” said Kin- 
sky, “ you must fight every old woman, for 
the affair is the talk of the whole country.” 
The people had laid wait to attack him as he 
returned to his palace, but he eluded them, 
and managed to escape from Vienna in the 
dress of a monk. In Portugal he had to un- 
dergo a trial for the murder, but was acquitted. 
He urged in his defence that the Count had 

layed falsely, and therefore he was no longer 
amar to treat him as a gentleman — even if 
he had been guilty of the deed. On his ac- 
quittal he appeared again at court, and subse- 
quently pursued his study of coins and medals 
at Venice, where he died in 1710. At Vienna 
there remained a tradition that jealousy had 
been the motive of the murder. 

The iniquitous war of the Spanish-succession, 
inaugurated on the side of France by the low- 
est treachery and tampering with wills, and on 
the side of Austria by the poisoning of a queen 
and a boy-prince, occupied the last years of 
Leopold’s reign, and was carried on with vigor 
under his successor, Joseph I. It opened a 
field for the genius of Marlborough and Enu- 
gene, and enabled them to present the unfre- 
quent spectacle of two men great enough to be 
friends if circumstances which would have 
made meaner natures rivals. In its general 
bearing the war was momentous to Europe ; 
but its immediate object is best characterized 
by the words of the adventurous Peterborough, 
who had a brilliant share in it, to his opponent 
Vendéme. Venddme wore the likeness of 
Philip V., the French claimant of the Spanish 
throne, set in diamonds, on his breast, and 
Peterborough that of Charles VI., the Austrian 
claimant, in a ring: “ Are we not a couple of 
good-natured old donkeys,” said Peterborough, 
“to knock ourselves about for these two sim- 
ew In either case, Spain gets a sorry 

ing!” Joseph I, who lived only six years af 
ter his accession, was not without sense and 
spirit. He had been brought up by men who 
were no friends to the Jesuits, and he was the 
first emperor, since the institution of the Or- 
der, who had not a Jesuit for his confessor. 
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This was by no means satisfactory to the fath- 
ers of the Society ; they accused the confessor 
to the Pope of being more devoted to the 
Emperor than to the Vatican, and he was 
cited to appear at Rome. Hereupon Joseph 
declared, that “If his confessor must go to 
Rome, he should not go without plentiful com- 
nionship, for all the Jesuits in the Austrian 
minions should go with him!” The Pope 
gave way to this energetic threat. 

Charles VI. had spent eight years of his 
youth in Spain, and had come back with a 
double incrustation of Spanish hauteur over- 
laying his Austrian phle When he visited 
England on his way to Spain, he was shocked 
and annoyed at the unceremonious manners 
of the English, who, not at all awed by this 
avatar of Imperial majesty, came close to_his 
carriage to offer their greetings and shout their 
cheers. It seems indeed that he had the 
smallest possible likjng for our country and 
ways, for notwithstanding the cordial recep- 
tion given him by Queen Anne, and the rows 
of young ladies who stood like a grove of dah- 
lias and hollyhocks lining the way to his apart- 
ment, he hurried away from Windsor the next 
day ; and though a storm drove his ship back 
into Torbay, the pressing invitations of the 
Queen and nobility could not induce him to 
set his foot on English ground again. In per- 
son and in taste Charles was very nearly a re- 
ld I.; he in- 

erited the thin legs, the hanging lip, the con- 
fused utterance, and the love for hunting and 
music. The bigotry in him was of rather a 
milder cast, owing perhaps to his travels and 
his intercourse with Englishmen and Holland- 
ers; but all the hatred he economized on here- 
tics he gave tothe French. The Spanish dress, 
with the red stockings and shoes obligato, was 
still the mode at court; and if any one ap- 
peared there in white stockings, Charles point- 
ed him out to the general disgust as a “ cursed 
Frenchman.” One French fashion,however, 
the perruque, wis oddly blended with the se- 
verity of the garments which we admire in the 
portraits of Velasquez, but the privilege of ap- 
ring in this incongruous adjunct was con- 
ned to the Emperor when the court was at 
Vienna, and was only allowed to the nobilit 
at the country palaces. The Prater, which 
had hitherto been a hunting-forest, was altered 
after the pattern of the Prado at Madrid, and 
was reserved for the slow and solemn prome- 
nades of the Emperor and his court. The 
members of the Imperial family were saluted 
with three reverences in the Spanish fashion, 
which included the bending of the knee, and 
the Emperor and Empress dined alone under 
a canopy on a dais, like the ideal kings and 
queens of a child’s fairy tale. Some relaxation 
of etiquette was allowed at supper in the apart- 
ments of the Empress; but even then, no 


ao ep of his father, Leopo 
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minister could sit at table with her unless he 
were a cardinal. All the movements of the 
court were ordered according to an inexorable 
rule. Each month had its regular gala-days, 
in which courtiers were admitted to the honor 
of kissing hands and seeing their majesties dine ; 
its Golden-Fleece days, when all the knights 
of the Order appeared in their robes at mass 
and vespers ; and last, not least, its Devotion- 
days, which were a terrible corvee to the for- 
eign ambassadors who mengeert to be of a 
mercurial temperament. The gay Duc de 
Richelieu relieved himself, after the endur- 
ances of a Lent at the Viennese court, by a 
aa complaint to Cardinal Polignac : — 

1 n’y a gu’un Capucin avec la santé la plus ro- 
buste qui puisse résister a cette vie pendant le 
caréme. Pour en donner une idée a Votre 
Eminence j'ai été de compte fait depuis le 
dimanche des rameaux jusqu’au mercredi 
d’aprés Paques cent heures 4 l’église avec 
’Empereur.” His Eminence replied : “ Imagi- 
nez-vous précisément la méme chose d’un car- 
dinal 4 Rome. Il est vrai que nous sommes 
payes pour cela.” 

e number of persons attached to the 
court by some titular dignity or pension under 
Charles VI., is said to have been not less than 
forty thousand; and of these, two thousand 
were salaried and active officials. How, it is 
natural to ask, was this host of attendants 
lodged? They were quartered on the house- 
holders of Vienna, who were expected, for a 
slight compensation, to reserve the second 
story of their dwellings for the reception of 
persons attached to the court. At first it 
seems astounding that this burthen could be 

uietly submitted to, but the patience of the 
Vieesee under it is partly explained by the 
fact that it opened an avenue to a little inter- 
est at court. It was abolished by Joseph IL., 
who commuted the furnishing of houseroom into 
a small yearly an gree The traditional idea 
that it was beneath the imperial dignity to have 
any care for the finances, gave the utmost li- 
cense to shameless prodigality and peculation 
in subordinates. The expenses of the court 
as well as the wars of the empire were carried 
on only by means of advances on the revenue, 
and loans for which the Emperor was glad to 
pay eight per cent. Greedy nobles, officials, 
and Jews became rich at.the expense of the 
Imperial exchequer, and while the magnifi- 
cence of the Austrian aristocracy was the 
amazement of travellers, the service on the 
Emperor’s table was old and shabby. Half 
Vienna lived and avowedly lived out of the 
Imperial cellar and kitchen. Of course the 
accounts were of the usual imaginative kind: 
—the Empress required twelve cans of Hin- 
garian wine for her sleeping draught, and each 
of her ladies could not be supplied with less 
than six; two casks of Tokay were yearly re- 
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quired to soak the bread for the Empress’s 
ts, and the parsley for the court kitchen 
cost’about 400/.a year. The system of bound- 
less almsgiving contributed not a little towards 
the financial confusion. Leopold had intro- 
duced the practice of giving regular audiences 
to beggars, in which he sometimes distributed 
packets containing 50, 100, or 200 ducats; and 
this mode of seeking the salvation of the Im- 
perial soul at the expense of the commonwealth 
was continued to the end of Maria Theresa’s 
reign. The court also bore the entire cost of 
the Opera, which was conducted on a very 
lavish scale; a first representation rarely cost- 
ing less than £6000. A new era was then 
beginning for the Italian opera, into which 
Metastasio was breathing the tender, amorous 
spirit of his honeyed verse. The little Abbé, 
of rococo appearance, came to Vienna as court 
poet in 1729, invited by the Emperor’s accom- 
lished mistress, the “ Spanish Althann,” whom 
Metastasio at first worshipped as a “ bright 
particular star,” but was afterwards supposed 
to have privately married. Charles’s passion 
for this mistress—who more than divided his 
time and attentions with his lovely wife, Eliza- 
beth of Brunswick—so far from scandalizing 
the Jesuits, was encouraged by them, for rea- 
sons of their own. 

The luxury of the aristocracy at this period 
—the taste and splendor of their furniture, 
and the profusion of their tables—astonished 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. It was es- 
pecially the fashion to have a multiplicity of 
wines, and at dinner-parties, a list of wines 
was placed under the cover of each guest. 
The witty Bussy, who had been sent on a tem- 
porary mission to Vienna, allowed himself the 
pleasure of a joke at the expense of this Vien- 
nese ostentation. He had an unusually long 
list of wines placed under the plates, and when 
one of the guests expressed his surprise that 
the ambassador could have laid in so various a 
stock of wines, Bussy requested him to read 
the superscription to the list. It was this: 
“Inventory of the wines which I have not.” 
On the opposite side of the carte was a list of 
the few kinds which he could really offer his 
guests. Alchemy still continued to be a drain 
on the fortunes of the great. Vienna swarmed 
with alchemists, and those who could afford it, 
kept an alchemist in their establishment. How 
strong was the epidemic belief in occult 

wers, may be judged from the fact that the 

uc de Richelieu, fort esprit as he was, could 
be induced, with two of his Austrian compan- 
ions, to appoint a midnight rendezvous with a 
charlatan who promised to give them what 
they most desired. That the expectation 
which led them out was a serious one, seemed 
to have a terrible proof in the discovery, made 
the next morning, of the unfortunate charlatan 
weltering in his blood—a victim, as was sup- 
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ed, of the young noblemen’s vengeance on 
im for his imposture. The Sybaritism of the 
higher ranks was mingled with no little feroci- 
ty, heightened probably by the abundant 
sprinkling amongst them of Spanish and Ital- 
ian blood, and by the perpetual wars in which 
the empire had been engaged. Duels, in spite 
of the severest edicts in which both princi 
and seconds, were threatened with death and 
confiscation of. property, were very rife in 
Vienna, where a spot called the “ Ochsen- 
griessen” was the Austrian “Chalk Farm.” 
Duels were then often fought on horseback, a 
custom of which we see a memorial in Wou- 
vermann’s pictures; and not unfrequently the 
seconds, nay, the passers-by, mixed themselves 
in the combat, so that it became a kind of 
skirmish. Domestic morals, as might be ex- 
pected, were not of a higher order than social 
morals: the rule for the higher classes was a 
mariage de convenance, tempered by cicisbeism. 
The first care of a woman after her marriage 
was to provide herself with a cavalier, as a 
necessary part of her establishment; and so 
completely was this kind of double marriage 
recognized in Vienna, that it was thought a 
mortal offence to a lady to invite her to dinner 
without inviting her lover as well as her hus- 
band. This second relation, however, like the 
first, seldom had love for its basis; it was en- 
tered into with the utmost deliberation, and 
among the articles of the contract was a pen- 
sion to be paid to the lady if her loves should 
prove inconstant, an event which the said arti- 
cle might have some potency in preventing; 
at any rate it was of rare occurrence, and some 
of these liaisons lasted twenty years. We 
might wonder that many men were found wil- 
ling to incur sach an alternative, but it seems 
that a relation of this kind was one of the 
things “expected of them” by society, and 
without it a man was held to cut a poor figure. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague tells us that 
she heow several ladies in the highest society, 
whose hypothetic pensions were talked of as 
confidently as their actual incomes. It may be 
imagined that with these calculating ladies, 
who moreover had daily to construct and sup- 
port a headdress about as large and heavy as 
a milk-pail, the coquetry and intrigue of 
French society were unknown: they sinned 
with solemnity. 

Far above all other men at Charles’s Court, 
like an oak among brambles, was Prince Eu- 

ne, one of the seven generals whose genius 

apoleon declared to be worth studying ; a 
far-sighted and liberal-minded statesman, a 
student as well as a patron of art and science, 
and an ingenuous, unaffected, and warm-heart- 
ed man. The youngest of the five sons of 
Olympia Mancini, one of Mazarin’s celebrated 
nieces, he was brought up at the French court, 
but was looked on with little favor by Louis 
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Quatorze, who made the great mistake of re- 
fusing him a military commission, which he 
had asked for as a substitute for ecclesiastical 
dignities. On his refusal, Eugene left France, 
declaring that he would not set foot there 
again but with sword in hand as an enemy, a 
threat which nine years later he fulfilled. 
Louis thus made the fatal blunder of uncon- 
sciously presenting his enemy Austria with 
the greatest general she ever essed. Eu- 
ene was beloved by his soldiers, for whom 
e often provided out of his own purse, when, 
as it frequently happened, the administration 
at home had no money for him. In spite of 
Austrian obstructiveness, he abolished in his 
army advancement by seniority. “ Messieurs 
the civilians,” he said, “ may be as strict as 
they like in their regard to seniority in their 
council chambers; but in the end it will be 
seen, even there, that it leads to nothing but 
an increase of confusion. Seniority in ser- 
vice is the mother of jealousy, self-interest and 
cabals. As subtle and slow poison gradually 
destroys the body, so seniority undermines states 
and armies. Nothing must be left untried to 
rid us of this incumbrance.” When Eugene 
laid down the sword, he devoted himself with 
all the energy of his intense nature to the 
labors of statesmanship: he attempted to in- 
troduce reforms in administration and finance, 
to stimulate commerce, and to rouse the Em- 
peror to a real interest in the condition of the 
— Charles, however, never heartily 
iked his great general, and only endured the 
predominance which his achievements and 
character made inevitable. But unmindful 
of coldness and jealousies, happy in his own 
activity, in his correspondence with men of 
science, his collections, and his buildings, as 
well as his political projects, he remained, to 
the good old age of seventy-three, according 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s compari- 
son, “ like Hercules at the court of Omphale.” 
For a quarter of a century he had scarcel 
ever failed, when in Vienna, to spend his 
evenings at the Duchess of Holstein’s, where 
he met his beloved friend the Countess Bat- 
thiany, or at the Countess’s own house. His 
well-known horses, with their rose-colored 
harness, might be seen in the last years of his 
life, finding their way from his palace to the 
hotel of the beautiful Countess, and standing 
still at the door, though for some time no one 
got down ; for the aged servants were asleep 
outside the carriage, and their aged master 
asleep within. 

With Charles VI. the male line of the House 
of Hapsburg terminated, and his daughter 
Maria Theresa, by her marriage, introduced 
what is called the House of Lorraine. Under 
Maria Theresa the thick ice of Austrian eti- 
quette began to thaw. Her proud and high 
spirit was tempered with a certain bourgeoise 
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ood nature; the troubles which surrounded 
Sw on her accession compelled her to court 
a , and the predilections of her hus- 
d, added to the alliance with France which 
was ultimately brought about by Kaunitz, 
helped to introduce French fashions and the 
French language. Maria Theresa had. been 
educated by her father with Spartan severity ; 
coffee, that sweet wnmurderous poison, was 
rigorously withheld ; and, like the disciples of 
Pythagoras, she was commanded to abstain 
from beans, for which, however, she had an 
unconquerable weakness. Even after she was 
married, her waiting-woman could only smug- 
gle the too tempting vegetable in a cap-box, 
in a prayer-book-case, or in the riding equi- 
page of her husband. The rules for her in- 
tellectual education seem to have been chiefly 
of the negative kind, defining what she was 
not toknow: her historical and geographical 
knowledge was such as could Be gathered 
from a miserable Jesuitic compendium ; and 
even in languages, a part of culture which is 
not dangerous to piety, she was so poorly 
taught that she ab them all with the most 
comic Germanisms. But her mother-wit and 
strength of character secured for her a per- 
sonal influence which no mere acquirements 
can obtain; perhaps, also, she owed some of 
her ascendency to her beauty, which, as pic- 
tures and the less questionable testimony of 
eye-witnesses assure us, was imperial. It was 
a tall, luxuriant, Gothic beauty, with blue 
eyes, magnificent blond hair, and admirable 
hands coll arms. Yet Podewils, in one of his 
despatches, says of her that she took no care 
of ine beauty, and exposed herself fearlessly. 
in all weathers, walking many hours together 
in the heat of the sun or in the most biting 
cold. She was the most intrepid of horse-wo- 
men, and won the enthusiastic affection of her 
troops by showing herself among them contin- 
ually, bestowing marked distinction on mili- 
tary merit, and giving liberal largesses. “ Elle 
cherche guielemanh says the ambassador, 
“a s’eloigner de son sexe et ambitionne des 
vertus qui lui sont moins propres et qui en 
font rarement l’appanage. [1 semble qu'elle 
soit fachée d’étre née femme.’ In one of her 
weaknesses she was at once masculine and 
feminine—she had a man’s jealousy of her 
pes and a woman’s jealousy of her hus- 
and ; and by the one passion » at created the 
evil which the other passion made her dread. 
She would allow her fusband no share in the 
direction of affairs, she even checked him in 
the presence of her council, for giving his 
opinion on business of which he knew nothing. 
e was thus reduced to be, as his son Josep 
said, “ an idle man surrounded by idlers,” and 
his natural inclination to gallantry led him 
into flirtations with the fair ladies of the court. 
Francis was a handsome, fascinating, easy- 
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tempered man, affectionate, temperate, free 
from bigotry, and a hater of constraint and 
etiquette. His education had been so ne- 
lected that he could barely read and write ; 
Bat he had abundant sense, had travelled 
much in Germany, France, Italy, and Eng- 
land, and had a taste for art. His talent at 
calculation he turned to practical account, 
not only by conducting profitable specula- 
tions for himself, but by exposing many finan- 
cial abuses in the state. Maria Theresa at 
once domineered over him and doated on 
him. Any of her ladies to whom he was ob- 
served to pay more than usual attention were 
removed; and she used all the devices of a 
woman and an empress to prevent him from 
having male associates who had a reputation 
for gallantry. The consequence was that pe- 
tits soupers and excursions were arranged 
with the most cautious secrecy. After years 
of unavailing marital police, Maria Theresa 
resigned herself to her husband’s habits, and 
on one occasion showed a complete triumph 
over her personal feeling. When, after the 
death of this beloved husband, the Empress 
presented herself for the first time in the 
midst of her court, she found the crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered on une side, 
while on the other, in deep mourning, bathed 
in tears and deserted by all, stood the Prin- 
cess Auersperg, Francis’s mistress. The Em- 
press, not without a smile of contempt at the 
mean crowd who, but a few days before, had 
courted the woman they now shunned, went 
up to the Princess, took her hand, and said 
aloud, “ We have indeed had a great loss, 
dear friend!” 

For fifteen years after her husband’s death 
the Empress remained in the deepest mourn- 
ing. She never again accupied the apartments 
where she had lived with Francis, but remov- 
ed to the next story, where all the rooms were 
hung with black. On the 18th of every 
month, and through the whole month of Au- 
gust in every year, she shut herself up from 
the world to mourn for her loss. She was 
equally affectionate as a mother, and many 
letters of hers remain to attest the anxiety she 
felt about the education of’ her sixteen child- 
ren. It is a curious instance of the perverting 
tendency of state policy, that this tender 
mother used the utmost exertions to effect a 
marriage between one of her daughters and 
the coarse, brutal Ferdinand of Naples, of 
whose character she had the greatest horror. 
In a letter giving minute directions as to the 
discipline which she thinks will best prepare 
her deaghter for this destiny, she says, “ I re- 
gard the poor Josepha as a sacrifice to policy ; 
provided that she does her duty towards God 
and her husband, and secures her salvation, 
even if she must be unhappy, I shall be con- 
tented.” Josepha was rescued from marriage 
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by death, and her place was taken by Caro- 
line—the Caroline who is associated with the 
darkest page in Nelson’s history. Of her still 
more bomag.” 04 celebrated pat Marie 
Antoinette, there is a story which, if not true, 
is not ill-invented. When her marriage with 
the Dauphin was in contemplation, Maria 
Theresa went to visit a nun in a neighboring 
convent, Who had the reputation of being able 
to look into the future. She expressed her 
anxiety for the good, pious child, who for the 
rest of her life was to be separated from her 
and live at a court so corrupt as that of Louis 
XV. The answer she received was: “She 
will have great reverses, and afterwards she 
will become pious again.” It pierced the heart 
of the Empress to think that her daughter 
would cease to be pious, but the negotiations 
for the marriage were not broken off. Of an- 
other daughter, the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
who was never married, a charming mot is re- 
corded. She had an abscess in her cheek, 
and when Sir Robert Keith, the English am- 
bassador, paid her a visit of condolence, she 
laughed and said: “ Croyez-moi, pour une 
archiduchesse de quarante ans, qui n’est 
pas mari¢é, un trou la joue est un amuse- 
ment.” 

The good-natured ease, liveliness, and beau- 
tv of Maria Theresa had a magical effect on 
her subjects at the commencement of her 
reign ; and even later, when discontent at un- 
fulfilled promises and unpopular measures 
created murmurs against her, ~ radiant pre- 
sence was like a sudden sunbeam to them. 
For some time after her husband’s death she 
had never appeared in the theatre. One eve- 
ning, as she was working in her cabinet, the 
news came that her first grandson was born; 
she rushed in her dishabille into the Palace 
theatre, and leaning over the front of her box, 
exclaimed, “ Poldel (Leopold) has a boy, and 
it is just come as a present on my wedding-day 
—that is gallant!” Pit and boxes were elec- 
trified. Her most fatal weakness was bigotry. 
It led her into the wretched mistakes of pen- 
sioning converts to Catholicism, and forcing 
the children of Protestant parents into conven- 
tual education and Catholic marriages. It in- 
stigated the oppressive “ transplantation” of 
Lutherans into Saxony, and the petty perse- 
cution of those who were still suffered to re- 
main in her dominions. She was equally ty- 
rannical in mofals, and visited aberrations with 
a severity almost as inquisitorial as that of the 
English Puritans. Thinking it possible to “ put 
down” vice by external measures, she insti- 
tuted a Commission of Chastity—a kind of 
extra police, to watch over one department 
of morals.—In spite of her active and tem- 
perate habits, she became so corpulent as 
she advanced in life, that all movement was 
difficult to her, and she was conveyed up and 
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down down stairs in a machine. When she 
heard mass, the floor of her bedroom was open- 
ed, and the service was performed in a chapel 
arranged in the room below. She repeatedly 
insisted on being let down by a chair and ro 
into her husband’s grave. When, the last time, 
the rope broke, she said, “ He wants to keep 
me: I shall soon come.” A few days after she 
was taken ill. She had agreed with her phy- 
sician that when her last moment was come, 
he should intimate it to her by asking if she 
wished for lemonade. When the words were 
uttered, she struggled to rise, and said, “ Open 
the window.” “ Whither does your Majest 
wish to go ?” said her son Joseph, gently hol - 
ing her arm to support her. “To thee! I 
come !” were her last words. 

Kaunitz, the soul and right hand of Maria 
Theresa’s policy, was so highly valued by her 
that she tolerated the license of his life, which 
he took no pains to conceal from her. He one 
day put a stop to an incipient lecture on this 
subject, by saying, “ Madam, I came here to 
speak on your affairs, not mine.” In his efforts 
towards an alliance with France he won her 
hearty co-operation; and this head of the 
Commission of Chastity, who never spoke of 
the Empress Catherine but as “ cette femme,” 
was induced by Kaunitz to write a letter to 
Madame de Pompadour, in which she addres- 
sed the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV. as 
“Madame, ma chére sceeur et cousine,”—a 
“ sacrifice of policy” which threw her husband 
Francis into convulsions of laughter. Kaunitz 
had more difficulty in winning over the Em- 
press to his second great scheme, the Expulsion 
of the Jesuits. To his arguments she had two 
repli¢s: “ The Jesuits are the bulwark of all 
authority,” and—tears. At length the discov- 
ery that her confessions had been revealed by 
her Jesuit confessor, and other secrets of the 
Order which Kaunitz had become possessed of 
through an apostate, prevailed, and the edict 
for their expulsion was signed in 1772. These 
two wise measures of Kaunitz were more than 
counterbalanced by his co-operation in the 

rtition of Poland, into which he was cajoled 

y the flattery of Frederick the Great. It is 
honorable to the judgment of Maria Theresa 
that she saw at once the impolicy and the mo- 
ral turpitude of this measure. On signing the 
deed for the partition, she recorded her disap- 
probation in these words: “ Placet, because 
so many great and learned men desired it; 
but when I have been long dead, it will be seen 
what are the consequences of this injury to all 
that has hitherto been hel. sacred and just.” 
On a separate paper she wrote a further pro- 
test, in which Is says, “ In this matter, where- 
in not only public right is notoriously —— 
us, but all justice and sound reason, I must 
confess that never in my life have I been so 
grieved or so ashamed to let myself be seen.” 
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Maria Theresa felt the value of Poland as a 
screen between her dominions and Russia, 
which she always dreaded as a neighbor ; but 
Kaunitz, if he had ever shared her opinions, 
had had his perceptions deadened by the grate- 
ful incense of Frederick’s flattery. Indeed, 
this acute diplomatist, who was all his life oc- 
cupied in piercing the minds of other men, 
a colossal vanity and self-valuation that made 
him appear quite naive. “Heaven,” he used 
to say, “ requires a hundred years in order to 
produce a mind great enough to restore a mo- 
narchy. Then it rests a hundred years ; this 
makes me fear for the Austrian monarchy af- 
ter my death.” The Prince de Ligne heard 
him say to a Russian who was presented to 
him: “TI advise you, Sir, to buy my portrait, 
for your countrymen will be glad to become 
acquainted with the person of a man who for 
fifteen years governed this monarchy as its 
reatest minister; who knows everything, un- 
erstands everything, and sits better on horse- 
back than any man of his time.” His tastes 
and habits were all formed on the French mo- 
del, much to the advantage of Austrian man- 
ners, for in spite of envious blame, his influ- 
ence inevitably determined the reigning fash- 
ion. In one point he set an excellent example : 
like Eugene, he treated men of letters and 
artists with distinction, and placed them at his 
table among counts and princes. Gluck was 
an especial favorite with him; and the great 
composer often showed his broad, scarred, man- 
ly face in the minister’s circle, where he must 
have looked very much like a rough shepherd’s 
dog among the sleek pets of the drawing-room. 
It is true Kaunitz thought himself entitled to 
exact no slight deference from artists, as well 
as from the rest of the world. When the Arch- 
duke Leopold was about to be married at 
Innspruck, Kaunitz went there beforehand to 
see that all was in order for the festivities. 
The opera, obove all things, was the object of 
his attention; and when Gluck assured him 
that everything was in perfect preparation, 
“ Good,” said Kaunitz, “ let the opera be at 
once performed.” “ How!” exclaimed Gluck, 
“ without an audience?” “Monsieur Gluck,” 
answered the minister, “ sachez que la qualité 
vaut bien la quantité; je suis moi seul une 
audience. ” unitz had three horrors— 
scents, fresh air, and death. Ladies piquing 
themselves perhaps on their récherche per- 
fumes, were chased from him with the terrible 
words, “ Allez-vous en, Madame, vous puez !” 
His coach was hermetically closed, and his 
favorite exercise of horsemanship was taken 
under cover, except in the heat of summer. 
“ The Prince is coming!” was the signal for 
closing the ever-open windows of Maria The- 
resa’s a ents, and Caroline Pichler says 
that he wore nine black silk mantles, in order 
to accommodate the layers of drapery to the 
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temperature of the room. Yet, in defiance of 
hygiene, he lived to be eighty-four. The men- 
tion of “death” and “small-pox” was strict- 
ly forbidden in his presence, and his readers 
and friends had to tax their talent for peri- 
hrasis in order to avoid the offensive words. 
e death of his old friend Baron Binder was 
thus announced to him: “ Baron Binder is no 
longer to be met with.” Like Lobkowitz and 
Metternich, Kaunitz had always the mot sail- 
lant at command, and from the shelter of his 
position he darted his sarcasins with little con- 
sideration for others. Now and then, as will 
happen, he got a Roland for his Oliver. “ So,” 
he once said to Casanova, “ Rubens was a 
diplomatist who amused himself with paint- 
ing?” “No, your highness,” said the caustic 
Italian, “ he was a painter who amused himself 
with,diplomacy.” 7 
One of the most graphic accounts of Maria 
Theresa’s court is that of our countryman, 
Wraxall. When the education of the Em- 
ress was so deficient, it is not surprising to 
earn from him that the culture of women 
nerally in Vienna was extremely narrow. 
ey received their education in convents, 
and their literature consisted chiefly of such 
sacred legends as those of St. Theresa and St. 
Catherine; a woman who had read Cervantes, 
Crebillon, and Le Sage was a prodigy. The 
morning was spent either in dishabille and 
idleness or in the labors of the toilette. To 
be sure, the morning was a short one, dinner 
being then, as now, the only thing towards 
which Germans seem to hurry. Half-past 
one was the dinner hour, and it was bon ton 
to make calls about half-past two, when people 
were supposed to be rising from dinner. In 
a few of the principal houses, such as those of 
Kaunitz and Colloredo, the evening recep- 
tions were perfectly unconstrained ; the guests 
amused themselves with play or conversation, 
at their pleasure. Cards were universal. 
Wraxall, less critical than Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, who in the preceding reign 
thought the Austrian women endowed by 
Heaven with an exceptional share of ugliness, 
praises the persons of the Viennese ladies and 
the taste with which they wore their jewels. 
It is true, he says, that the most beautiful wo- 
men in Vienna are not at all Austrian, but 
Italians, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Poles. 
Rouge was adopted by young and old, not- 
withstanding the better example of the arch- 
duchesses, to whom the Empress strictly for- 
bade it. After the death of Francis, rouge 
was prohibited, on pain of the Empress’s dis- 
pleasure, and it is a proof of the unlimited 
authority which Maria Theresa exercised, that 
this prohibition was effectual. Gradually, 
however, when the deepest mourning was 
over, rouge was again adopted. On the other 
sex, Wraxall passes a severe judgment. Ac- 
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cording to him, the Austrian exquisite was an 
insufferable mixture of awkwardness, ignor- 
ance, and pride, with an elephantine imita- 
tion of French manners. e standard of 
education at the universities and seminaries 
was — low; and in fact the sweeping char- 
acter of the censorship, due mainly to Maria 
Theresa’s bigotry, is sufficiently significant 
of the prevalent intellectual condition. The 
ter part of the books which formed the 


. 


ibrary of cultivated people in England and 
France, nay, even in Florence and Rome, 
were forbidden, and their introduction was 
attended with difficulty and danger. 


In the early part of Maria Theresa’s rei 
the court balls -_ other festivities were om 
ducted with oriental magnificence, and gave 
rise to some grumbling on the of her 
English allies, who had not furnished subsi- 
dies for such a pu Dutens tells of a 
masked ball at which there were 6,000 per- 
sons, and supper prepared for 10,000. e 
rooms were illuminated with 18,000 wax lights, 
and everything had been so thoroughly pro- 
vided for, that physicians, surgeons, and even 
midwives, were in attendance in case of acci- 
dent. The appointments of the palace—fur- 
niture, plate, and stables, were on a scale of 
reckless luxury, and, strange to say, all this 
was in the most terrible period of the Seven 
Years’ War. Alms and pensions were an- 
other tremendous item in state expenditure, 
and every change in the ministry cost the 
exchequer the price of splendid estates and 
palaces to the in-comers, and consolatory pre- 
sents to the out-goers. The change in the 
ministry by which Kaunitz came to the head 
of affairs, cost the state a million guiders 
(£100,000.) 

When Joseph IL was eight-and-twenty, 
Frederick the Great d this significant 
judgment on him: “ He has grown up at a 
bigoted court, and has rejected superstition ; 
he has been brought up in splendor, and has 
adopted simple habits; he has been nourished 
on incense, and is nevertheless modest.” An 
emperor filled with enthusiasm for the gene- 
ral well-being, a venerator of Rousseau, an 
asserter of right in opposition to privilege, was 
indeed a new apparition on the throne of the 
Hapsburgs. “Since I have ascended the 
throne,” wrote Joseph, “ and have borne the 
first diadem in the world, I have made philo- 
sophy the lawgiver of my kingdom.” Unhap- 
pily, Joseph and his lawgiver wrought in too 
crude a material for their creations to be 
lasting, and his nine years’ efforts shared the 
fate of all sweeping reforms which emanate 
from a single mind, and are not the outgrowth 
of national development. An edict of toler- 
ance was followed by the boldest measures 
tending to the emancipation of the Church 
from Rome, and the abolition of superstitious 
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practices. In the suppression of monasteries 
and shrines, many precious manuscripts and 
works of art were lost, but in this matter Jo- 
seph. was relentless; he was an adorer of the 
useful, and had little sensibility to art. The 
administration of justice, bureaucracy, taxa- 
tion—every department was included in his 
schemes of purification and reform. His grand 
mistake was the attempt to force his wide and 
heterogeneous dominions into a system of cen- 
tralization, a mistake which was soon revealed 
to him by the revolt of the Netherlands and 
of Hungary. In the curtailment of aristocra- 
tic privileges, and the cheapening of rank, his 
influence was more permanent. He not only 
ennobled mercantile men to an unprecedent- 
ed extent, and created, to the amazement of 
Vienna, the first Jewish baron, but also en- 
riched his exchequer by an indiscriminate sale 
of titles. The once imposing “ von,” became 
as common as the English “esquire.” Joseph 
sternly refused to recognize rank as a claim 
to preferment. To the widow of a general of 

igh birth, who had asked him to give a com- 
pany of infantry to her son, he wréte: “I by 
no means see the obligation a monarch is un- 
der to confer a place on a subject because he 
is an aristocrat by birth. ... Iknow your 
son, and I know what belongs toa soldier. . . . 
Hence, I pity you, madam, that your son is 
fit neither for an officer, nor for a statesman, 
nor for a priest,—in a word, that he is nothing 
but an aristocrat, and is that to the backbone.” 
The Prater, which had before been reserved 
for the nobility, was opened to the people, 
and nine years later, the Augarten also, with 
this inscription over its gate: “ A place of 
recreation, dedicated to. all men by one who 
esteems them.” To the lavishness of Maria 
Theresa’s reign was substituted the utmost 
economy in every department. Joseph’s per- 
sonal habits were simple and laborious: he 
rose at five, and devoted his whole morning 
to work, the length of the morning varying 
according to the amount of business, so that 
his dinner, prepared for two o'clock, was of- 
ten, to the anguish of cooks, kept waiting till 
four. His chief amusements were music,—for 
which he had considerable talent, writing a 
sonata, which Mozart told him, was “ good 
though he who composed it was better”—the 
theatre, travelling incognito, and conversation. 
He patronized the German, and not the 
French theatre; for he was bent on giving 
the predominance to the German language, 
which had been so long thrust out of “the 
court, first by Italian, a recently by French. 
During the later years of his life, he spent 
five evenings of every week in a select circle 
of the most intelligent women in Vienna, and 
on his death-bed, he wrote a charming note 
of thanks to this little society, addressed, 
“ Aux cing dames réunies de la société, qui 
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m’y toleraient.” Joseph had a feverish impe- 
tuosity, a haste to set everything right, which 
was often self-defeating, and made Frederick 
the Great say of him, that “he always took 
the second step. before the first.” But, as if 
to justify this haste, death soon came to put 
an end to his noble efforts. In the beautiful 
words of the Prince de Ligne— 


“Tl entreprit beaucoup et commengant toujours, 
Ne put rien achever éxcepté ses beaux jours.” 


Joseph was deeply attached to his first wife, 
Isabella of Parma, in whose history there is a 
melancholy interest. Accomplished and agree- 
able, she had yet a deep stamp of sadness, 
which was either constitutional or, as some be- 
lieved, the resuit of a hopeless attachment 
formed before marriage. She made Joseph 
happy by responding outwardly to his affec- 
tion ; but even after the birth of a child, she 
remained, when in private, unvaryingly sad, 
and frequently expressed to her female friends 
the belief that her death was near. This pre- 
sentiment was fulfilled only two years after her 
marriage, and Joseph remained inconsolable 
for her loss. At length his sister Christina, 
with the idea of alleviating his sorrow, told 
him that Isabella had only apparently and not 
really returned his affection. This lightning- 
stroke at once scorched and seared Joseph's 
heart. For a long time he was embittered 
against women generally, and was ‘with diffi- 
culty persuaded to a second marriage, The 
choice at length made was an unfortunate one : 
Joseph had no more domestic happiness, and 
died without children. 

The two years of his feeble and dissolute 
brother Leopold’s reign, from 1790 to 1792, 
were made memorable by the declaration of 
war against France, and were followed by the 
long reign of Francis IL, who, in that notable 
shuffling of the cards known as the Congress 
of Vienna, dropped the venerable but lon 
unmeaning title ““ Emperor of Germany,” onl 


became “ ree of Austria.” Francis’s affec- 


tation of the Viennese dialect, his professed in- 
terest in the private affairs of his citizens, his 
ostentatious observance of trivial laws, and his 
will, in which he bequeathed his love to his 
people, and suamiont to “pray for them at 
the throne of God,” prevailed on some of his 
credulous subjects to believe that the virtual 
= of Spielberg, the man who imprisoned 

ellico and Goatelonieni, and who betrayed 
Hofer, was a kind soul —a people’s emperor. 
Civil crimes, such as murder, theft, and swind- 
ling, he often pardoned, but towards political 
crimes he was implacable ; and he said of him- 
self, “I am a bad Christian at pardoning — 
that is hard work for me ; Metternich is much 
milder. Fonder of making sealing-wax and 
carving miniature boxes than of attending to 
affairs, he was yet too cold, suspicious, and ob- 
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stinate to rely on others; and even Metter- 
nich was obl sometimes to bend to his 
blind will, for “ over stupidity the gods them- 
selves are powerless.” e good-nature which 
he only affected, his son, Ferdinand L., really 
possessed ; but he had also more than the pa- 
ternal inheritance of genuine intellectual nul- 
lity. This harmless “ King Log,” whom the 
storm of 1848 swept into a safe nook out of the 
current of affairs, a naive’ conviction of his 
own efficiency in the state. “I should like,” 
he said, “for once to go to a suburban theatre, 
. but it is impossible—I may be wanted :” 
and on hearing, in his retirement at Prague, 
that the good old status quo was fast returning, 
he exclaimed: “ Ah, we made our ore 
happy ; but it was a dog’s life we led!” 
On the high-priest of these wooden Dagons, 
Metternich, we have not space to dwell. Those 
who watched the earlier part of his career, 
saw no prognostics that he was to become, like 
Kaunitz, “ the coachman of Europe,” and 
keep the reins for nearly forty years. Stein 
pronounced him “ vain, cunning, shallow, and 
frivolous,” and despised the assiduity with 
which Metternich von tableaux vivans, 
and ranged the ladies who were to take part 
in them, at the very moment when momentous 
conferences were going forward. But while 
Metternich was playing the lady’s man, he was 

uiring his diplomatic accomplishments, in 
which he was avowedly both a pupil and a 
utilizer of women. When ambassador at Paris, 
in 1808, his first achievement was to win the 
favor of Caroline Murat, Napoleon’s favorite 
sister. The Emperor at first said scornfully to 
her: “ Amusez ce niais 14; nous en avons 
besoin a présent.” But it was soon found that 
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Metternich made important political use of the 
lady’s smiles. Every pong anes how the 
— coachman had to lay down the reins, 
eave the box, and escape for his life ; but as 
every one may not know a few particulars of | 
this flight, which Count Mailath tells us, we 
will close with them our fragmentary sketches 
of Austrian rulers and Austrian manners : — 
After escaping from Vienna in a fiacre, and 
remaining in concealment at a friend’s house 
for three days, Metternich and his wife were 
at length safely deposited in a private carriage, 
supposed to be empty, on the railway at Ol- 
mutz. After remaining for seventeen hours 
shut up in this carriage, the Prince exclaimed: 
“ Whether I die of thirst, or any other way, 
is all one ; I must have something to drink.” 
At a station he called for a glass of water, and 
thus the rest of the passengers became aware 
that the carriage was not empty. Immediately 
it was whispered about, “ They are suspicious 
persons.” At this critical moment, the friend 
who had charge of Metternich’s carriage, let 
the conductor into the secret, and the signal 
for starting was given ; several passengers who 
had got down were left behind, but the Prince 
was saved. Once more he was in danger: 
At an inn it was noticed that the pretended 
English always spoke French, and the fineness 
of their linen was remarked. The suggestion 
—“Tt may be Prince Metternich,” was met 
with the energetic. answer — “ if I knew that, 
I would kill him with my own hand.” This 
admonition that it would be well to push on, 
was not neglected; and thenceforward their 
journey was pursued without any further 
threatening adventures to Holland, and finally 
to England. 





The crooked Sixpence—A bent coin is often 
given in the West of England for luck. A 
crooked sixpence is usually selected by careful 
grandmothers, aunts, and uncles, to bestow as the 
“ hanselling” of a new purse. The following ex- 
tract, from the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, 
illustrates the practice; it occurs in the relation 
of the martyrdom of Alice Benden at Canterbury, 
1557 : 


“ When she was at the stake she cast her hand- 
kerchief unto one John Banks, requiring him to 
keep the same in memory of her; and from about 
her middle she took a white lace, which she gave 
to her keeper, desiring him to give the same to 
her brother Roger Hall, and to tell him that it 
was the last band she was bound with except the 
chain. A shilling also of Philip and Mary she 
took forth, which her father had bowed and sent 
her when she was first sent amg ete. 
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Story or CoLertpce.—A somewhat dif- 
ferent, and perhaps more spirited version of the 
anecdote related in Mr. Cottrer’s interesting 
papers on Coleridge’s Lectures, is given in a foot- 
note to p. 23. of M’Phun’s Towrist’s Guide to the 
— of the Clyde, &c., Glasgow, 1852, as fol- 
ows :— 

“A distinguished living poet was admiring 
this fall (Corra), when he overheard a _ well- 
dressed man say to his companion, ‘It is a ma- 
jestic waterfall! The poet was so delighted 
with the epithet, that he could not resist turning 
round and saying: ‘ Yes, sir, it is majestic; you 
have hit the expression ; it is better than sublim 
or fine, or beautiful!’ The unknown critic, 
flattered by the compliment, pursued his strain ‘ 
of admiration thus: ‘ Yes! I really think, it is 
the ee Foes thing of the kind I ever 
saw !"—Notes Queries. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


AN EPISODE IN THE REIGN OF THE EMPE- 
ROR NICHOLAS. 


Tue consecration of blood by which the Em- 

ror Nicholas hallowed his investiture with the 
imperial purple, indubitably threw a dark, por- 
tentous cloud over the whole of his future career, 
which was marked with severity, and does not 
appear to have been accompanied by a solitary 
trait of magnanimity. In trath, even the great- 
est admirers of the late Czar are unable to speak 
in terms of praise of any other exalted quality 
than his inflexibility of purpose, which others, 
who are actuated by more correct principles of 
discrimination, are disposed to call—obstinacy. 
The dogmas of despotism were more firmly 
established than ever by the victory over the in- 
surgents, and the thirst for vindictiveness there- 
‘by aroused was satiated by the barbarities of 
Wertaw a few years later. It is, therefore, valu- 
able to the future historian that every possible 
anecdote and incident referable to so momentous 
a period, should, be treasured up. Such a store 
‘we have very recently found in a German work, 
called “ Russland’s inneres Leben,” and written 
by a gentleman who went through the purgatory 
of thirty-three years’ residence in St. Peters- 
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Ou the death of the Emperor Alexander—a 
monarch universally Joved by the nation for his 
clemency, the Russians asked one another in dis- 
may who his successor would be, for there ap- 

red to be a choice of evils between Nicholas 
and Constantine. In happy England, the govern- 
ment goes on with its usual regularity, whoever 
may be the successor to the throne; but in Rus- 
sia the difference a sudden death may entail is 
something fearful to contemplate. The army 
was chiefly in favor of Constantine, because the 
soldiers knew that the Cesarewitch loved the sol- 
dateska—the sword of the empire—while his 
Hulan regiment, and a number of officers in the 
army, served as instances to show how glorious 
the service was under a commander who looked 
carelessly on at acts of the most unbridled savage- 
ness, and even sought to promote them. The 
people thought otherwise. The mere idea of 
Constantine’s government palsied all with fear. 
In his countenance he was a faithful copy of his 
father ; but the deeds committed by the son with 
utter contempt of morality, had ever been left 
undone by Paul. Constantine was an object to 
‘be feared. No benefit for mankind, least of all 
for those under his authority, could be expected 
from the pupil who attacked all his teachers and 
tutors, save La Harpe, with sticks and teeth. 
Educated by his grandmother as the future ruler 
over the Crescent, and afterwards guided and led 
by Greeks, he fancied himself, even at the spring- 
time of life, a ruler who had a world at his feet. 
His crimes were frequently not the mere conse- 
quences of his fiery blood, but committed with 
cool reflection. He fired at men, killed them, 
wounded them, annihilated the welfare and honor 
of entire families by the most basely-calculated 
designs. He certainly evinced a wish to com- 
nsate by material means for the sufferings he 
entailed, but even in the greatest villains there 
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are at times virtues revealed, which the next mo- 
ment annihilates. 

That portion of the public acquainted with the 
influence of the Empress Maria Fedorovna on the 
will of the Emperor Alexander named the Grand- 
Duke Nicholas as heir to the throne. Like his 
youngest brother, educated exclusively for the 
military career, without being ever advanced by 
the Czar to any other position, he was only known 
to the Russians, and even to Petersburg society, 
from the Almanack and the Church Service. He 
was considered unpopular and proud, as will be 
seen from the following anecdote: “ On the mor- 
ning after a Peterhoff festival, the imperial fami- 
ly was at the small palace of Mon Plaisir. Cof- 
ee was served on the terrace before it, which 
was washed by the sea. The public were drawn 
up along the edge, and emperor and empress con- 
versed familiarly with various persons who stood 
near them, about the effect of the illuminations 
of the preceding evening. Their majesties then 
returned to the palace. Directly after, the public 
was driven back from the terrace into the garden. 
The Grand-Duke Nicholas came out of the 
palace on to the plateau, drank a cup of coffee, 
and looked for several minutes across the sea. I 
asked a general I was acquainted with why the 
public had been so suddenly driven away, and 
received the reply: “ Le grand-duc n’aime pas a 
étre badaudé du public.” His words were whis- 
pered, but the same thing was also said in the 
mob with many expressions of disapproval. In 
my opinion the grand-duke was in the right, but 
others asserted that it is written in the book ‘De 
Officiis Principum’ that princes must allow them- 
selves to be gaped at.” 

The activity the two younger imperial brothers 
displayed in their military functions, gave rise to 
dissatisfaction in the Guards, without it being 
possible to accuse the grand-dukes of immoderate 
severity. The discipline introduced into the 
Russian army would no longer harmonize with 
views which were the consequences of time and 
the events that had taken place. It might have 
been forescen that, on the restoration of peace, 
the troops would bring home with them a spirit 
which might have taught them matters not ap- 
pertaining to a warrior. The Guards, on return- 
ing to their barracks, were not dissatisfied with 
the discipline, to which no military man objects, 
but after seeing the free man in the field they 
could not endure to be treated as mere machines. 
The old Semenoff Regiment was disgusted with 
repeated parades, and finally mutinied against its 
commander, Colonel Schwarz, whom the soldiers 
regarded as the cause of the annoyance. This 
mutiny, however, only amounted to a refusal to 
allow themselves to be roused at night and forced 
to exercise in the corridors. The colonel would 
not have escaped his destiny had he not been 
able to justify himself by the written orders he 
had received. The regiment was disbanded and 
sent to the Caucasus to retrieve the error it had 
committed. “’ihe Russian army,” said the Em- 
peror, “is rich enough in brave men to be able 
to re-form the regiment.” The two grand-dukes 
were sent on their foreign travels. 

Through its martyrdom the Semenoff regiment 
had obtained for the remaining Guards consider- 
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able indulgences. That was necessary ; for the 
treatment of the soldiers at the barracks, during 
the time of exercise, was well adapted to cause 
discontent. The dissatisfaction in the Guards, 
however, was not quite eradicated, when the me- 
lancholy news of Alexander’s death arrived from 
Taganrog. The Grand-Duke Nicholas paid 
homage to the Cesarewitch. Military and civil- 
ians followed his example immediately, without 
the slightest symptom of repugnance, for the suc- 
cession of Constantine was regular. While 
Nicholas commanded homage to be paid his bro- 
ther, the latter, in Poland, ordered his. brother 
Nicholas to be proclaimed. In Petersburg the 
new Emperor was expected from Warsaw, in 
whose name the government was being carried 
on. Instead of him the couricr appeared with his 
notice of abdication. Before this was generally 
known, an order was issued for the oath of alle- 

iance to be taken by civil and military to the 

rand-Duke Nicholas. The confusion was fear- 
ful. “I have sworn allegiance to Constantine,” 
said everybody who was ordered to obey without 
delay. Our German author tells us, “I knew 
several persons, free from all revolutionary ideas, 
who were firmly determined not to swear. They 
only obeyed after the abdication had been public- 
ly announced.” 

The members of the secret association, which 
was affiliated in the provinces, thought the hour 
of general excitement most favorable for their 
plans. The young hotheads calculated on the 
sympathy which the universal dissatisfaction 
would attract to their cause, as the centre of their 
line of attack. This gave way, with it the sup- 
porters’ courage and decision, and the talent of a 
commander was utterly wanting. In the after- 
noon of the unhappy day the defeat could be pre- 
dicted from the backwardness and disappearance 
of the leaders. In the morning matters looked 
very different. 

“he Marines of the Guard, and a few compa- 
nies of the regiment of Moscow, were the first on 
the alert. Treachery had preceded the conspi- 
rators: they found the palace well defended. But 
they did not lose courage; for while they occu- 
pied the Senate-place with their party, the troops 
marched up to the adjoining Isaac’s-place were 
vacillating, and, like reeds, awaiting the wind 
they would have to obey. Our author's descrip- 
tion of the scene.deserves quotation :— 

“A quantity of peasants, mingled with sold- 
iery, were amusing themselyes in the Senate- 
place. From time to time shakos, caps, and hats 
fraternized in the air. The inhabitants of the 
houses on the square stood on the trottoirs, and 
looked on the scene, which no one could 
comprehend. The Senate Guard was drawn up 
3 double file, and the officer walking up and 

own. 

“* What does this mean?’ I asked him. 

“* Ne snain’ (1 don’t know). 

“* What does it mean?’ I turned, inquiring- 
ly, to & peasant, who had just thrown his hat in 

air, with a shout. 

Bog snaet! (God alone knows!) I don’t 
know. The soldiers won’t have the emperor ; 
they’re waiting here for Constantine. He'll be 
here soon.” 
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“* What are you shouting?’ I asked another 
sheepskin. 

“* Constituzie !’ 

“* What does that mean ?’ 

“*IT don’t know. Pustiki (nonsense)—they’re 
playing with-the cavalry. Just look how the Du- 
raki are driving back the horsemen at Labanoft’s 
house! Now they're laughing !’ 

“* What do the cavalry want ?’ 

“* Bog snaet! Sometimes they come up and 
beat the people with the flat of their sabres, till 
it cracks again, and the Duraki laugh and ron 
back. But then others charge the horsemen with 
sticks, and they run away.’ 

“* What is Constituzie?’ one peasant asked 
the other. 

“© Constituzie ! 
wife.’ 

“The spectators satisfied their curiosity b 
joining the various mobs. I did the same. t 
saw, indeed, the gambols between the soldiery 
and peasants. Thoughtlessly did the blessed 
simpletons join in the ery of ‘ Constituzie’ when 
Kiichelbecker, one of the conspirators, shouted 
this word like a madman, and ran with his drawn 
sword into the Galeeren Strasse, where he found 
no responsive echo for his nonsense. Such was 
the catastrophe in the morning, which became 
obstinate through the vacillating conduct on one 
side, and through its being protracted without 
serious resistance, until it ended so sanguinarily 
towards the afternoon.” 

Milaradovitch’s attempt, as military governor 
of the capital, to restore peace was unsuccessful ; 
it is to be doubted, however, whether more cau- 
tious language in his address to the rebels would 
not have prevented their firing at him. Was not 
this demonstration on the part of the conspira+ 
tors sufficiently explicit ; and was it not time to 
make an attack on this obstinacy, when the inde- 
cision on the other side was based on the vacilla- 
tion among the troops? Milaradovitch was not 
invested with that sacred Nimbus, which would 
induce the rebels to display that reverence for his 
person with which the venerable head of the 
Church was treated, and he appeared to the con- 
spirators a solitary, devoted partisan of the hate- 
ful dynasty, while all the rest seemed undecided. 
It is doubtful whether the oatbreak of a conspi- 
racy was ever accompanied by such absurdities as 
this Russian one, and the more unplanned and 
hopeless it was, the greater barbarity was display- 
ed in having recourse to “murder and sudden 
death,” when it was seen that the rebels did 
not dare to risk their lives for the cause they sus- 


why that’s Constantine’s 


tained. 

The Imperial party could certainly employ the 
excuse that the time required to attach the vacil- 
lating troops more firmly to the Emperor was an 
attempt to exhaust every peaceful appeal before 


having recourse to arms. The mortal feur by 
which the Czaric family was assailed the whole 
day through in the palace would not have been 
felt, had not the troops been so little to be de- 
pended on. After they had been gained over to 
the cause of Nicholas, and the Emperor was in- 
formed of it, he mounted his horse and rode, sur- 
rounded by a large suite, into the allé in front of 





the Admiralty, whence he could survey the rebels. 
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Cannon had already been planted against them. 
It was the last decisive moment for the insur- 
gents. Without resolution to hurl themselves 
on the guns, and without leaders, they stood 
there, a gaping mass, and awaited their miserable 
fate. Flattery has said: “The magnanimous 
and chivalrous Emperor offered his youthful 
breast to the daggers and bullets of the conspira- 
tors, and by this truly Roman heroism brought 
the whole Russian people in homage to his feet.” 
The Emperor possessed one virtue whigh remov- 
ed any suspicion of hesitation or backwardness— 
peti extreme energy of character—and it was 
disgusting when courtiers tried to weave their 
faded leaves and flowers of eloquence into a 
blooming laurel crown by which to elevate this 
energy. Just as little as a general is a hero, who 
behind the ranks of the army does and dares no 
more than every combatant in them—just so 
little was it a heroic, and really Roman act of 
bravery, when the Emperor, stationed behind a 
park of artillery and surrounded by a far superior 
force, dared no more than did thousands of spec- 
tators, who were impelled by curiosity—while his 
throne was at stake. There were no daggers, 
the muskets of the soldiers among the rebels 
were unloaded, and the leaders, despairing the 
success of their undertaking, had disappeared. 
Kiichelbecker was the only one still to a4 seen, 
and his cry of “Hurrah Constituzie” was a 
speaking satire of the whole insane proceecd- 
ing. , 
Ks our German author was himself a witness 
of the revenge the Emperor Nicholas took for the 
insult he had received, we will now allow him to 
speak in his own words: “Two men_ belonging 
to the Life Dragoons rode back and forwards at 
the entrance of the Galeeren Strasse. I asked 
one of them where I should find the colonel of 
his regiment, a friend of mine ; and, after he had 
told me, I was making my way though the mob, 
when a musked was discharged at the extremity 
of the street. I regarded this as a signal, for 
something decisive’ must inevitably be done be- 
fore nightfall. Caution advised me to quit the 
square. I had walked only a few paces alon 
the Galeeren Strasse, when a heavy gun boom 
from the Admiralty. By the whistling of the 
balls I perceived it was loaded with grape-shot. 


I attempted to enter the house of Dr. Stofdegen, 
but found it closed. I therefore squeezed myself 


close:to the door, behind a projecting wall; 
several soldiers joined me, and the row along the 
doorway was just filled up, when a second shot 
hurled its charge into the Galeeren Strasse. Two 
soldiers and a peasant fell dead at my feet on the 
avement, two others in the middle of the street. 
he rebels had only three roads for their imme- 
diate flight—on to the frozen Neva, toward the 
riding school, and into the narrow streetin which 
Inow was. The throng impeded their flight. 
Every shot laid a whole row level. The guns 
had swept the Senate-place at the first discharge ; 
only the dead remained upon it. The victims 
did not appear sufficient, for the flying mass was 
fired on times in succession. 
“The bullets reached the third stories of the 
‘houses on the Senate-place, and in the Galeeren 
Strasse there was not a single waterspout which 
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was not pierced. Had the wall behind which I 
lay hid been half an inch thinner, 9 ball would 
have entered my head. This was seen on the 
waterspout. I will just mention the.peculiar ef- 
fect of one bullet. It caught in the cloak of a 
civilian, turned him round rapidly several times, 
like a top, and hurled him to the ground, I 
fancied he was dead, but he got up and went off 
at full speed. As soon as the guns ceased play- 
ing, I sprang from my protecting niche, over 
several corpses, to await the finale of the tumult 
at the house of an acquaintance. The flying 
soldiers hurled away their muskets—the conspi 
rators had disappeared. With a friend I walked 
over the scene of the butchery. On the houses 
which faced the artillery, brains and blood were 

attered. A very large cellar, then building in 
the corner house on the Krukov canal, was filled 
with dead. The regiments of the Guards bi- 
vouaked on this canal, in the Galeeren Strasse, 
and on the Isaac’s Platz. We were no longer in 
Petersburg, but in a camp, where the soldiers 
were in readiness to march against the enemy at 
a moment's notice. At many of the watch-fires I 
stopped to speak with officers of my acquaintance. 
The temper of the soldiers did not appear to of- 
fer any ‘ material guarantee’ for the permanence 
of the victory. The number of their murdered 
brothers, whom they had been obliged themselves 
to remove, caused them to utter expressions 
to which the officers very wisely closed their 
ears. 

“In the morning the inhabitants of Petersburg 
came out to see the traces of the watch-fires, and 
the effect of the grape shot on the houses. The 
corpses in the cellar I mentioned were all remov- 
ed during the night, the stains of blood on the 
houses were already washed over, and glaziers 
were busily repairing the broken panes. The 
Neva had received the bodies, which had been 
thrust through a hole in the ice. In a few hours - 
all traces of the bullets had been removed, and 
only the waterspouts revealed their effect for a 
little longer period. The vengeance taken for 
the insult offered to Milaradovitch was exempla- 
ry and fearful. No one ever learned how many 
human lives were sacrificed on this day. The 
police, instead of warning and keeping order in 
such excesses, never appear till the misfortune 
is done, to conceal its magnitude and the 
truth.” 

The prisons were hourly filled with captives. 
Members of the association and suspicious per- 
sons were brought in from far and near. The 
sentence was pronounced in the Senate by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. But was the 
conspiracy thereby destroyed, root and branch * 
—Who would not have desired it for the peace 
of the imperial family? Offshoots were detect- 
ed after that period ; apparitions of conspiracies 
had been seen at an earlierdate. In 1820, a con- 
spiracy had been detected, which, however, dif- 
fered in its tendency from the one that erupted 
four years later: the former merely designed a 
change of dynasty, the latter an alteration in the 
constitution. Prince Tcherbatov, several co- 
lonels, and a multitude of other participators in 
the conspiracy had been, at that period, deported 





to Siberia. In 1825, the secret police was aware 
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of the existence of an association. A publisher, 
who had suspected it, and from whom treason 
was apprehended, was found murdered, and the 
assassin not detected. The secret bureau was 
very attentive, but remained in the dark in spite 
of all their researches. In various governments 
the peasants had been roused by the creeping 
hydra of the conspiracy and in the first and se- 
cond armies signs of sympathy were manifested. 
The conspiracy, indeed, was not so trivial that 
it could be contemptuously pronounced a crea- 
tion of the brain and the work of a few drunken 
officers and soldiers. Were it indeed so, the af- 
fair ought to have been regarded and punished 
as committed through drunkenness and want of 
consciousness. Any one who believed that with 
the five who died on the gallows and the depor- 
tations to Siberia the serpent was killed, and not 
merely scotched, was excessively mistaken. 
Among the conspirators were many very clear 
heads, who, when they saw their ship wrecked, 
had sufficient magnanimity not to denounce those 
who were in the background. Bestucheff and 
others were men of irreproachable conduct, who 
could foresee the result of their actions, but de- 
ceived in their confidence of assistance from 
more important personages than they were them- 
selves, their courage deserted them on the da 
when their ambition to play a part for the wel- 
fare of their fatherland drove them to precipitate 
action. 

“We are now branded as criminals, Bes- 
tucheff said in his examination; “had our de- 
sign succeeded, it would have been lauded as a 
virtue ; flatterers will now call Nicolai Paulo- 


witch ‘ the Great, even if he become the tyrant 


of his people.” In the documents which were 
laid before the Senate for their punishment, 
much will be sought in vain which was said at 
the examinations. In the deepest misfortune, 
nearly all the conspirators behaved in a manly 
way. The five condemned to the hangman re- 
mained firm, even in the face of death. With 
ay resolution they all mounted the scaffold, 
ad the caps drawn over their faces, and the 
noose put round their necks undauntedly. When 
the bench was knocked away from beneath their 
feet, one of them fell down again and cried to 
the hangman, “ What, don’t you even know how 
to hang men in Russia?” The public was not 
informed of the execution till after it had been 
carried into effect. Hear what our author says 
on the subject: “On hearingthe news the Russ 
silently crossed his breast and forehead. No 
one believed in the execution, even when the 
verdict had been pronounced in the Senate. It 
was expected that they would be deported to the 
Siberian wilds. This opinion was supported b 
reference to the fearfully sanguinary sacrifice of- 
fered on the day of the ascension to the throne. 
It was considered that the Emperor would not 
dip his pen in blood when about to sign the sen- 
tence; more especially that, as non-presumptive 
heir.to the throne, he would initiate his reign 
with an act of mercy to gain the favorable 
opinion of the nation, which had been accustom- 
ed for twenty-five years to the humanity of its 
ruler, and from which he was still utterly estran- 
ged. Enough, all anticipated a signal for the con- 
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tinuance of the humane government of his bro- 
ther, and not the reign of terrorism of the father. 
[ also coincided in these views, and was in vio- 
lent opposition to those who believed that the’ 
grand-duke would display the same severity in 
ciyil affairs as he had done in military. When 
I learned for a certainty that the Emperor would 
not in any way alter the law, which ordained 
death for high treason, the wish possessed me 
that Providence would guide his severe, ener- 
getic will for the welfare of Russia, for the dif- 
fusion of light, for the protection of human 
rights ; that the sacrifices which had been offered, 
and were still to be offered as a warning and as 
a compensation for the terror the conspiracy had 
caused, might be a good seed for the blessings 
Russia so greatly required, and which could only 
be brought about by an energetic will. An hon- 
orable character with a strength of will dis- 
playing impartial justice on the throne, was the 
highest and best thing which Heaven could grant 
to Russia.” Will history say that our author’s 
wishes have been fulfilled? We sadly fear the 
answer will be in the negative. 

Nicholas determined to rule by terrorism. The 
execution of the conspirators was the first bomb- 
shell. It required years ere the terror which the 
outbreak of the 26th of December had caused the 
Emperor and his family lost at least its external 
signs. In the streets of the capital men were 
not allowed to collect in bands; and when the 
police were informed that the Czar or the Em-' 
press intended to appear in public, they expelled 
the poor people—who, according to Russian cus- 
tom, were usually fed at a burial from the court- 
yards of the houses—with the explanation that 
the Emperor suspected a conspiracy when he 
saw any number of persons collected. Without 
the city, Cossacks searched the ditches and sides 
of the road thoroughly whenever the Emperor 
was going to Zarskoe Seloe, or elsewhere. The 
orders were so strict that the police were obliged 
to take every one to the nearest guard-house 
whom they found on any side route, and not in 
the centre of the main road. The following is 
an amusing instance:— 

“ State-Councillor X. proposes to drive to 
Zarskoe in his own carriage. The weather is 
very fine. He therefore orders his people to fol- 
low him, and walks for some time alone. On 
passing through the barrier he quits the high 
road and follows a path across a field to escape 
the dust. He has not gone far when two Cos- 
sacks gallop up to him: 

“ Who are you, and where are you going ?” 

“T am from Petersburg, and going to Zarskoe.” 

* Why are you not on the high road? Come 
along !” 

“ Resistance was thus of no avail; the Cos- 
sacks drag him to the guard-house. Curious to 
know the meaning of this arrest he does not 
reveal his rank. The officer, whose conduct was 
not particularly polite, keeps him under arrest. 
After numerous inquiries, the domestics at length 
discover the place of their master’s inyoluntary 
residence. The carriage drives up before the 

uard-room. The man-servant ade his excel- 
ency if he will get in. ‘No, the prisoner re- 
plies ; ‘ drive home and merely say I am arrested.’ 
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The officer has now discovered whom he has got 
under the bayonets. He excuses himself by the 
order he had received, but begs the prisoner to 
take advantage of his liberty. ‘ Good'!’ says the 
state councillor; ‘I must request your report- 
book, for, had you not heard who I was, I should 
have been dragged through the streets for no 
cause. That may occur to many honest men. J 
do not lay the blame on you, but possibly the 
order may be recalled if I inscribe what has oc- 
curred to me: for I doubt whether the Emperor 
knows aught of the order’ The worthy man 
wrote his name and rank, and a short account 
of the circumstances. The order, however, was 
kept up, and was even extended to the encamp- 
ment, when the Emperor rode across the country 
surrounded by an immense escort. It was a 
proof that the chief of the imperial staff was not 
= convinced of the perfect extirpation of 
the conspiracy.” 

Persons, honestly inclined, saw in the Czar’s 
first steps the resolute will to make justice the 
basis of all government, for only in that way 
could the dawn of Russian happiness arise. He 
was himself everywhere present. He visited 
ministers, courts, institutions of every descrip- 
tion, without being announced beforehand. He 
often purposely deceived his suéte, in order not to 
be himself deceived. The Russians were alarm- 
ed, and bribery disappeared. ‘Those pseudo- 
virtues, zeal, and activity, were to be noticed. 
You might be certain of finding punctually at 
nine in the morning all the bureaucrats, from the 
president to the lowest clerk, in their uniforms 
and ruffles. Still, the Tchinovniks gradually re- 
gained courage, when they found out what the 
Emperor’s eye chiefly sought—cleanliness and 
external order. Their conclusions were based 
on the suspension of several higher officials, be- 
cause some rooms were found to be not quite 
clean. They thought that he would soon be 
tired of his visits, and he could make what 
changes he liked in the external arrangements: 
every Czar did so on ascending the throne, but 
he would not alter the constitution of Russia, 
and with that saved, all would exist on the old 
footing. When they perceived that the monarch 
desired more than externals, that he intended also 
an abolition of internal evils, public faults, and 
crimes, they were compelled to enter another en- 
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trenched camp, find new roads and modes of 
communication, in order not to be conquered by 
the desire for what was good and right, and to 
save their old vices, which they inherited from 
their ancestors, from utter abolition. In this 
they succeeded and will ever succeed, let the 
Czar make breaches wherever he likes. The sa- 
crifices made at the shrine of justice are only a 
few trees felled in an impenetrable forest. The 
Bureaucracy was perfectly satisfied and appeased ; 
their hopes were more active than ever. 

Nicholas I. mounted the throne, not only with 
an energetic will to make justice the basis of his 
government, but also with the virtue of domes- 
ticity in such a degree, that he gave his subjects 
a most praise-worthy example for imitation. 
The world saw for the first time connubial hap- 

iness on the Russian throne. The Russians 
earnt only what was good from the family circle 
of their ruler. ‘The harmony in opinion between 
the father and the virtuous daughter of Queen 
-Marie Louise, with reference to education, bore 
the most precious fruit for the parents in chil- 
dren who displayed the best possible disposition. 
The Emperor principally devoted his attention 
to the education of his eldest son, who displayed 
great natural goodness at an early age. His ta- 
tor, Colonel, afterwards General, Merdon, a 
German officer of the Cadet Corps, had not been 
chosen so much for his mental qualifications and 
talents, as on account of his moral conduct, and 
his pupil was sincerely attached to him. He ee- 
ceived orders from the father not to allow his 
pupil to give way to his temper, and always to 
pay the closest attention to his behavior. The 
father was very severe to his son whenever any 
complaint was made against him. Colonel Meu- 
don and the young grand-duke once rode out 
together. The latter paid no attention to the re- 
marks of his instructor, and the colonel, there- 
fore, reproved him. “ Well, well,” the heir to 
the throne repliéd. and pointed to his epanlettes ; 
“do not forget who I am, and who thon art.” 
Mendon complained, and the boy’s petulance 
was punished. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the appointment of the grand-duke, when eight 
years of age, to the Presidency of the Academy 
of Arts, was of any advantage to the formation 
of his character. 








PEACE. 


Tuere is a mocking note that tells of peace,— 

A false rejoicing in the hollow air,— 

That spreads a deeper sadness everywhere. 

Spirits are muttering that men take a lease 

Of present ease, which shall the debt increase 

Heapt on the future. Such great wrong to dare, 

My country, and pollute your banners fair, 

Were a bad courage! * Oh, bid timely 
cease 

These murmurs with some strong and trumpet- 
tone 


Of generous zeal and dauntless energy ! 

Would not the shout be heavier than a groan 

That rose te heaven for less than victory, 

And shame bedim the joy-fires, wiich could 
boast 

No more than this: Peace gained and Honor 


lost ? Examiner. 





In private we must watch our thoughts, in the 
family our terpers, in company our tongues. 


We may live by forms, but there is no dy'.g 
iby forms. 








THE DEATH 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF NICHOLAS. 


“ Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
And set down naught in malice.” 


Tue Ides of March were fatal to Julius 
Cesar; the sixth day before the Nones of 
March was fatal to Nicholas the Czar—of all 
the sovereigns of Russia, perhaps the most like 
a Roman Cesar. It was at the end of an ar- 
ticle on Schamyl, in the February number of. 
this Magazine, that we observed, “ Posterity 
will see him, and judge him; and One higher 
than Posterity.” It is somewhat awful to 
think that he has already passed before this 
tribunal. It is trite to say that death is a 
great change for all men. But the greatness 
of the change depends on their circumstances. 
In the case of the man who has, before it, been 
living , as we familiarly say, with one foot in 
the grave—to the failing octogenarian—to the 

ounger, though bedridden invalid, the change 
1s least perceptible; it is merely the going-out 
of a low blue-burning light—the dispersion of 
thistle-down by the wind—the drifting with 
the tide of a becalmed vessel behind a head- 
land that hides it from sight, it may be into a 
port. Nor is death a startling change in the 
case of a soldier cut short in his glory, for he 
of all other men lives in the midst, of death; or 
in the case of the adventurous traveller who 
goes to look death in the face every day at the 
poles, or between the tropics; or in the case of 
the devoted sister of charity who even while 
alive, anticipates death, dresses herself in a 
pall and a winding-sheet, to show that her busi- 
ness.is with the dying, and that she has taken 
leave of life for ever. But make the circum- 
stances entirely other than these—imagine a 

roud beauty at the zenith of her triumphs 
Sichetned away by Death from the midst ofa 
festival—or some man of men, some great man, 
who has grown into a world-wide naine in arts, 
science, Thcruture, or kingly rule, obliged to 
drop all his schemes and honors at the silent 
moving of the same fleshless finger, and then 
death becomes in truth the most awful condi- 
tion of our existence. Our short life is to 
most of us like a Lapland summer. The hours 
of night come, but we heed them not; = 
wrap up other millions and invest them wit 
impenetrable darkness; but all is light in our 
own limited horizon, and the sun which goes 
quite under to others seems to us merely to 
“ set into sunrise.” Nor are we altogether to 
blame for the feeling that 


“ All men think all men mortal but themselves ;” 


for the feeling itself is one of Nature’s instincts, 
has its full sway, perhaps, in the purest and 
most healthy minds. Nor should we seek to 
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educate ourselves ‘out of it; for the idea of 
death, kept constantly in view, becomes a ter-. 
ror; and terror is worth little as a motive for 
living well, unless some feeling be led on by it 
to supersede itself; and this does not o' 
happen. If men take heed to live well, they 
may generally leave their dying well in higher 
hands ; for although we cannot help living to 
die, we die, after all, in order that we may live. 
Still it is well that our eyes should sometimes 
be forced to look upon the picture of that 
change through which we must all We 
said before that the greatness of that change 
depends on the circumstances of men; or 
rather we should say, its apparent greatness in 
the eyes of others. Death is very striking in 
all cases; for instance, where Strength and. 
Beauty are summoned from this earth, either 
by some malady which seems incidental to an- 
other time of life, or some accident unlooked 
for and unsought for. It may be said that the 
word accident implies thus much. 

But some accidents are courted by the na- 
ture of the business or pastime in which per- 
sons are engaged. The death of Lieutenant 
Bellot was an heroic death, and a melanchol 
death, but not an appalling death; for he did 
not accompany the polar expedition through 
love of life. But some years ago we were 
most viyidly struck by reading the account 
ofa death in the Times ; it was that of a young. 
actress at the English Opera in Covent Gar- 
den. She was attracting crowds nightly by 
her beautiful dancing; and garlands were 
showered upon her at the end of every per- 
formance. One night as she came too near 
the foot lights, her floating dress caught fire, 
and she was borne off the stage to perish in 
tortures behind the scenes. The change seem- 
ed peculiarly awful from the rapturous admira- 
tion, the lights and the colors, the music and 
the garlands, to the power of that hungry ele- 
ment which the ingenuity of man’s wickedness 
devised, as the sorest trial of constancy through 
which a Ridley or a Latimer could pass into 
eternity. And the death of the late Sir 
Robert Peel seemed to us very awful, in the 
strongest possible contrast to that of his col- 
league in office, the great Duke. In the case 
of the Great Duke, death was a natural con- 
summation, which placed his fame and honors 
in a safe position ; and when he died, it was not 
his death, but his life, that rose before all eyes 
in overwhelming magnitude. It would have 
been melancholy if that spirit had lived to be 
darkened by second childhood, or pass through 
any circumstances which minished one iota 
from its dignity. But the case of Sir Robert 
Peel was very different. Though vergin 
towards the fall of life as a man, he was sti 
young as astatesman; and whatever we may 
think of his policy, he was the leader of a pow- 
erful party, who fixed their eyes upon him aa 
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the man of the age. The ‘start of an uncon- 
scious beast was enough, and the fertile brain 
ceased to work for more than European fame, 
and the tongue of the orator was silent for ever. 
The case of Lord George Bentinck, Sir 
Robert's talented antagonist, was similarly and 
equally awful. If the sports of the field had 
been fatal to either of these men, it would have 
been somewhat different ; for in some of these 
we play with death enough to give them their 
imterest ; but Sir Robert was killed while quiet- 
ly riding in Hyde Park—Lord George died 
suddenly while quietly walking across some 
fields toa friendly party. We shall never for- 
get the death of the Duke of Orleans, as we were 
m Paris at the time. He was not even thrown 
from his carriage, but stept out of it from a low 
step, and, falling on and from his feet, received 
what seemed a slight blow on the head; but 
the blow was enough to destroy what the bul- 
lets of Algeria and the shells of Antwerp had 
spared : the hopes of the house of’ Orleans were 
struck down; the destinies of France were 
changed for all after-time ; and even Paris was 
sad for a season. But it seems to us that no 
sudden death has ever occurred, more striking 
in its circumstances than that of the late Rus- 
sian Czar. He was noordinary Czar, anda 
Czar is no ordinary mortal; for to him alone 
of all mankind are Shakspeare’s words true 
to the letter :— 


“ He doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus.” 


Although itis the boast of Great Britain 
that upon her dominions the sun never sets, 
yet we suspect that the idea is rather a con- 
ceited abstraction. Russia is one and contin- 
uous, from Kamtschatka to Warsaw—from 
Archangel to Sebastopol. The Russian Czar 
is absolute master—not in any figurative sense, 
but in as complete a sense as one immortal 
being can be master of another—of some four- 
teenth part (the exact proportion matters 
little ) of the whole human race. What was 
Alexander of Macedon to this? He merely 
over-ran part of the world, and frightened it in- 
to obedience during his life-time; the Russian 
Czar is the one soul that animates the great 
Mammoth body of his vast empire ; and what 
his name is, seems to matter littl—Peter, 
Paul, Alexander, Nicholas; he himself, as an 
incarnate idea, is indestructible. But Nicholas 
was no common Czar, or common man. He 
was every inch a king, in the first place—one 
Aiorpégees Baccdjec, the Jove-sprung kings of 
Homer. Like Agamemnon, or Achilles, or 
Ajax, he was 


Efoxoc dvdpérav Kepadnv xd ebpéag Spovs — 


towering above men with his head and broad 
shoulders. As it was said of Burns, that he 
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was one of the few poets who was fit to be 
seen, soit may be said of Nicholas, that he 
was one of the few kings who, like Saul and 
the son of Kish, would first have been select- 
ed by aking-maker. Like Saul again, Nicholas 
began his reign under the fairest auspices, 
and ended it under the gloomiest. After 
steering, in a measure, clear of his uliar 
temptations, through that part of his life when 
men are most led astray, he lapsed into evil 
towards the last, as if through a supernatural 
influence ; and the first symptom of this moral 
decay was the same in both cases—a devia- 
tion from the path of strict straight-forward- 
ness. When Saul sought to deceive Samuel 
in the matter of Agag, he showed that mental 
mortification was benumbing the sensitiveness 
of his nobility ; and the same was the case with 
Nicholas when he made covert and ignoble 
proposals to the English Government. After 
this the story is short. He flung the glove of 
defiance to me and the world; and then 
he died. Let us speak of him, as we can and 
ought with charity. We are in the presence. 
of the dead, though ofa dead enemy; and 
may we not, indeed, well say, that an enemy 
dead is an enemy no longer; for, by proving 
that he is obliged to undergo the common lot 
of all, his brotherhood is at once reasserted. 
There is one narrow gate through which, how- 
ever divergent our careers may be, we must 
all one day pass; and woe be to us if we try to 
jostle each other in that gate. As we are 
upon this subject, we will take the opportuni- 
ty of expressing our regret at the sad feeling 
which dictated a caricature in a very popular 
weekly paper. It looked so much like exulta- 
tion over a fallen foe, that it brought per 
force to our mind sop’s story of the dead lion, 
and the insult he received. It was dictated 
by an un-English feeling : we hope it was only 
an error of thoughtlessness; but thoughtless- 
ness in print is avery grave error. But the 
truth of what we observed a short time ago on 
the Czar’s tness, is seen by a glance at any 
terrestrial globe. There is the Russian empire 
stretching away over one hemisphere, and 
across the top of the other; the chains of her 
dominion are coextensive, or nearly so, with 
the chains of winter, and only cease to bind 
where the suns of the tropics begin to exert 
their influence. The Czar is Russia, and the 

wer of the Czar literally spans the world. 

e Czar.is Russia, whether called in Europe 
the Czar, or in Asia the great white Khan— 
ar in America, whatever men call him there. 
He rules over white Europeans, yellow Asiatics 
of the Mongol race, and red Indians in the new 
world. Over the children of the sun, the black 
race alone, he does not rule, although with a 
scarcely unnatural ambition he seems to aspire 
to do so. Are we speaking of the past in the 
present tense? The joy of Europe at his 
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death seems somewhat excusable, for Russia 
appeared to die in the person of that Czar, 
we seemed to be of all his line the perfect in- 
carnation of Russia. Peter the Great, though 
a true Romanoff, was not so Russian as 
Nicholas, who was in reality of a German 
family Russianized, of the house of Holstein 
Gottorp. The poet Poushkin, who was oddly 
tolerated by the Czar near his person, as the 
despotic feudal ldrds used to tolerate their im- 
pudent jesters, dared to symbolize this by mix- 
ing one glass of wine for the Russian blood 
with three glasses of water for the foreign. 
As Nicholas grew in years, the idea seemed to 
have grown on him that Russia resided in him, 
and that on his own head rested the responsi- 
bility of directing the future, of Russia. It 
was not or ary 4 the feeling of this respon- 
sibility that killed him; ifit had not, he would 
have been an angel or a demon, and no mere 
man. His latter days appeared to have been 
clouded with a mystic fanaticism; and this 
fanaticism seems to have acted in the vain of 
mania that lurks in his family, and somewhat 
overbalanced his singularly shrewd and vig- 
orous understanding. Formerly capable of 
any amount of self-restraint, he seems latterly 
to have become subject to fits of fury, such as 
absolute power is apt to produce in its sub- 
ject; to have become in some measure what 
the Greeks call dxpéxoAo¢, and of which Cleo- 
menes of Sparta was their example, and which 
is something less impotent, more respectable, 
though more alarming than our word choleric. 
This sends us back to the father of history, 
Herodotus, and the account of Cambyses, the 
Persian, and his eccentricities, produced by 
absolute power, success, and, it must be added, 
impiety. The beginning of the actual madness 
of Cambyses was his wanton slaughter of the 
Egyptian god Apis. We do not doubt that 
this had in reality something to do with it. 
Cambyses did not believe in the gods of Egypt, 
yet, on a mind constituted as his was, a sacri- 
legious act, committed even against a feligion 
that he did not believe in, was likely to lead to 
desperation. But the acts of his madness, 
thus induced or not; were indeed terrible. 
He invited Prexaspes, one of his courtiers, to 
teli him what the Persians thought of him. 
Prexaspes, taken off his gard, replied that they 
thought very well of him, excepting that he 
was giving to hard drinking. The son of 
Prexaspes, the cupbearer of Cambyses, was 
standing at the door. Cambyses asked Prex- 
aspes whether he would feel qualified to con- 
tradict the opinion of the Persians, if his fond- 
ness of wine left him sufficient steadiness of 
hand to send an arrow through the heart of the 

y- The thing was no sooner said than 
done, and the poor bereaved father was oblig- 

to confess, to save his own head, that not 
even a god could shoot so well. Much of this 
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kind, though somewhat less horrible, were the 
—s of the Emperor Paul, the father of 
the late Czar. But Nicholas’s acts of this na- 
ture were undoubtedly exceptions to the gen- 
eral self-control which he exercised. They 
seem to have occurred when he was taken by 
surprise by any act that offended him. The 
case of the Frenchman, who was sent out of St. 
Petersburg at a moment’s notice, after being,’ 
as we may say at the university, “ proctorized” 
by the Emperor in person, for smoking a cigar 
in the street before his face, is one of these. 
No wonder! Cigars seem to be to kings what 
red cloth is to bulls. Even in that native 
country of smoking, Germany, where thé 
weed and not bread seems to be the staff of 
life, so that we wonder how the generations 
before the discovery of tobacco existed at all, 
and half fancy a repeopling of the earth must 
have taken place—even there no one may 
smoke in the streets of a “residenz-stadt ” gen- 
erally ; and when they may, the cigar must be 
taken from the mouth in passing that symbol 
of absolutism, a sentry. Frenchmen are al- 
ways getting into trouble in this way. We 
heard ofone being expelled from Vienna for 
not only puffing in the sentry’s face, but can- 
ing him for objecting; and the sentry was 
blamed himself for taking the caning without 
using his sword. There is no doubt about it; 
the cigar in the mouth gives a certain democra- 
tic finish toa man. Even aristocratic England 
only half likes it; and we cannot wonder at 
its arousing the choler of Nicholas. There 
is another similar story of his plucking an 
“imperial” from the chin of an officer who 
appeared before him with that apology fora 
beard ; but he may have objected to the name 
as much as to the thing itself. We do not 
quote those petty acts, or the questionable 
anecdotes of them, as instances of the want of 
self-control which appears to have begun on 
a more alarming scale: later in life—only as 
instances of pre-disposition to the hereditary 
mania. And was there no act of impiety, as. 
in the case of Cambyses, or the case of Saul, to 
account for the development of what the 
Greeks would have called the divine perver- 
sion of the character? We think there was. 
The Czar has —— of late years in the 
character of a religious persecutor, after in- 
vesting himself with every assumption of Di- 
vine authority in his own creed. We know 
not whether the story of the nuns of Minsk be 
true or not; but we know that he had, by his 
persecutions of the Roman Catholics of Poland, 
aroused such unpopularity on his visit to the 
Roman States, that the soldiers who were sent 
by the Pope for his safe escort are said to have 
thrown the money he gave them at parting on 
the road with a curse; and this in a country 
where the same poor soldiers are not ashamed 
to ask for alms as they stand on guard ! 
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This hereditary tendency to mania in the 
House of Romanoff and their offshoot, the 
present dynasty, may be accounted for by the 
_ supposed existence of such a tendency in many 
families; but that no outward manifestations 
take place, because no cireumstances have oc- 
eurred to call it forth. Few shoulders are 
strong enough, or heads clear enough, to bear 
the weight of absolute power, and it is accord- 
ingly in a position of absolute power that 
such aberrations are liable to show themselves. 
It is too much for a human being to be made 
aknid of Providence to millions. The kings 
of the patriarchal times were only fathers of 
families on an extensive scale, and their des- 
potism was invested with no terrors, as it exist- 
ed merely in obedience toa law of nature. 
The weight was too great even for the At- 
lantean shoulders of Nicholas. Even he broke 
down at last. He was carried away by the 
blast himself had raised; but, like the oak, 
whirled away at once by the roots from the 
earth,—not bowed before the violence, like 
the willow. So much were the ancients im- 
— by the liability of absolutism to mental 

erangement, that they attributed it to the 

envy of the gods, directed against an undue 
share of happiness in man. The wrath of 
Nemesis was aroused—of Nemesis, the personi- 
ficator of Compensation, or the eternal balance 
of good and evil. Nemesis led on another 
power, Ate, or Infatuation, which influenced 
the acts by preying on the mind, and produced 
violence, superhuman crime, madness, and 
final destruction. Such was the history of the 
house of Pelops,—every horror in the cata- 
logue,of horrors was done by them and under- 
gone by them; such was the history of the 

use of CEdipus: and these two histories to- 
gether were enough to furnish nearly all the 
materials of ancient tragedy. And such, in 
times nearer our own, has been the’ history of 
the house of Romanoff. One or two mem- 
bers may escape, but crime, and its conse- 
quence, affliction, runs in the family; and 
while we cannot divest ourselves of the idea of 
personal responsibility with regard to them, 
they seem impelled by an inevitable destiny 
to doing and suffering the worst. In this house 
of Romanoff, above all, it is a very ancient 
tale, of woe and crime. Exaggerations are 
not oe at first, but grow up as time goes 
on, by an accumulation of horrid facts. As 
Goethe says in his Jphigenia— 


“ Es erzeugt nichtgleich 
Ein Haus den Halbgott noch das Ungeheuer ; 
Erst eine Reihe Béser oder Guter, 
Bringt endlich das Entsetzen, bringt die Freude 
Der Welt hervor.” 


It is well that earlier Russian history is 
veiled in comparative darkness; for judging 
from what we can see by the light we have, 
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we do not wish to see more. The deeds of the 
most bloodthirsty of the Cesars, the deeds of 
Christian of Denmark, with his.“ blood-bath ” 
of Stockholm, hardly equal those of Ivan the 
Terrible and his line. The murder of near- 
est relations—a thing elsewhere to make the 
sun hide its light —is a twice-told, an often- 
told tale in the history of the Czar. Wecome 
to Peter the Great. Like Philip of Macedon 
in astuteness and aggressive ambition, a thirst 
for external civilization, and self-denying toa 
miracle in order to achieve it, he preserves, 
under all his foreign polish, the instincts of 
native barbarism, and cements his specious 
structures with nothing less sacred than the 
blood of his eldest son and undoubted heir, 
whose only crime was that of resisting the 
affected innovations, while he retained the true 
savagery of his father’s character. Then to 
show that human nature can err in ways a3 
opposite as the poles, from one and the same 
depravity, we have the cold cruelties and ar- 
dent profligacy of a Catherine; the fantastic 
levities, making more shocking their accom- 
panying inhumanity, of a Paul; the sober 
severities of a Nicholas, with the interval of 
sufferings endured by Alexander, around 
whose head, though in a measure guiltless, 
the Furies of his father flitted, as his mother’s 
did around that of Orestes, till they hunted 
him broken-hearted into the grave. 

But if we are to presume to sit in judgment 
on Nicholas as a man and an absolute monarch, 
we cannot help confessing that, taken asa 
whole, his character is one of somewhat heroic 
greatness. That he was a great tyrant, “ 
theme-writing school boy will tell you, and tell 
the truth. But could he help beingso? And 
what would have become of him had he been 
otherwise? On the authority of Herodotus 
we know what happened to Mzandrius, the 
son of Mzandrius, at Samos, as soon as he en- 
deavored to put in practice his philanthropic 
plan of becoming “the justice of men,” by 
which je understood laying down despotic 
power and establishing a republic. The bene- 
fited classes instantly accused him of embez- 
zling the public money. Just so were Alex- 
ander’s philanthropic schemes defeated by the 
classes he meant todo good to. His heart 
was half broken by conspiracies against his 
person and power. Driven by the furies, as 
our Greeks would have said, into rapid and 
endless travel, in a country furnishing abun- 
dant space for it, he closed his valuable life 
more like Cain than a benefactor of mankind 
as he indeed was. 

Nicholas ascended the throne with his ex- 
ample before him asa warning. But, as we 
well know, he was in no hurry to ascend the 
throne ; and when he did so, he did so under 
a full sense of the duties and responsibilities 
of his critical position. How much does not 
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that contest — not for, but against empire — 
redound to the credit of both brothers, Con- 
stantine and Nicholas! We have seen two 
French workmen in blouses, keeping each 
other waiting, cap ‘n hand, for five minutes, 
at the entrance of a ge too narrow for 
both, each deferring to the other to go first ; 
even so did Constantine and Nicholas keep 
each other waiting, ina struggle of politeness, 
three entire weeks; but the narrow passage 
was the way to the most extensive empire the 
world has ever seen. Nicholas had all the re- 
luctance, fabled of beneficed clergymen in 
becoming bishops, to assume the empire. He 
knew what it implied. He knew how many 
tendrils of human sympathy must be pruned in 
its acceptance — what personal pleasures and 
personal tastes must be given up for ever — as 
completely as if he were to take the irrevo- 
cable vows of a monastic order. For, as far 
as many social delights are concerned, it must 
be written over the gate of absolutism, as over 
the gate of Dante’s Inferno, 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, chi vi entrate.” 


. That his reluctance to be an Emperor was 
not feigned, we may know from the difficulty 
he had in establishing his power when he had 
once made up his mind to other circumstances. 
That difficulty amounted to the risk of his 
own life, and the life of his infant son, the 

resent Czar, Alexander. Equally striking 
is the conscientious adoption of power by 
Nicholas, and its romantic abnegation by Con- 
stantine. The latter Prince, like the “ soft 
triumvir” of Rome, preferred the smiles of beau- 
ty to the dominion of the earth; for he had 
contracted a left-handed marriage with a Po- 
lish lady, the consent to which had been ob- 
tained from his brother Alexander, only on 
condition of his renunciation of his sovereign 
rights. But in his case, unlike that of Antony, 
the renunciation implied no dishonor, for he 
knew that Nicholas was a far better man than 
himself. Nicholas, after vainly endeavoring 
to overrule the dogged submission of Constan- 
tine to Alexander’s will, and convinced at last 
of the truth of the fact that he himself was 
fitter than his brother, manfully took in hand 
the helm of the drifting ship; and the first 
thing he found wasa revolted crew. It was 
indeed high time that he should take the 
helm in hand, or give it up to some one elsé fit 
to hold it. Russian officers who had come 
back from the west with a crop of liberal ideas, 
could think of nothing less than planting them 
out in the East, where the climate does not 
suit them. An instance of similar mistake was 
shown in Ceylon once, when a governor, thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit of the Brit- 
ish constitution, impanelled a jury of Mussul- 
mans on a man found drowned, and they re- 
turned the solemn and significant verdict, “ His 
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time was come.” The Russian officers told 
the soldiers that the renunciation of Constan- 
tine was only a sham, and what was a demo- 
cratic movement to them they interpreted to 
the soldiers as an insurrection in favor of 
another master. Some of the incidents con- 
nected with this difference of motives are 
amusing. An officer raised the cry of,‘ Con- 
stitutzia,” or “the Constitution,” in connec- 
tion with Constantine, and the soldiers very 
naturally concluded that he meant Constan- 
tine and his amiable lady. Another told them 
more brusquely that they were in arms for a 
Republic. “Oh, yes, certainly,” said the 
soldiers, “we will have a Repatiic, by all 
means; but who is to be Czar?” Whatever 
the motives and the cries were, the conspiracy 
threatened everything, and if it had not been 
- down, might have ended in a very Red 
Republic indeed. But Nicholas, having once 
taken his line, kept close to it. 

He endeavored to reclaim the misguided 
men by the exposure of his own life and his 
son’s life ; he was shot at. He sent Milarado- 
witch, the Russian Murat, to them; the old 
soldier of 1812 died by a pistol-shot from a 
Russian hand. He sent the patriarch to 
preach to them, who fulfilled his dangerous 
mission with a courage worthy of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris ; his gray hairs were grievously 
insulted, in spite of the devotion of the Rus- 
sians to every symbol of their religion. Havy- 
ing tried all means but the last, he resorted to 
force with reluctance, but without flinching. 
The thing must be done, and he was the man 
to do it. Even then artillery was only em- 
pores when musketry would not do the work. 

he tenth discharge of cannon broke the squad- 
ron of the conspirators. Nothing remained to 
be done by open war, at least in the north; 
but some executions took place, and many 
banishments to Siberia; and Nicholas has in- 
curred much blame for the severity of these 
measures. It is said that severe punishments 
ought not to be inflicted for political offences, 
because they are often caused, either, as in 
the case of the Stuart insurrections, by notions 
of loyalty, or, as in the case of the Carbonari 
of Italy, by a more or less pure desire for the 
regeneration of mankind. But rebellion 
against the powers that be is such a desperate 
nuisance in every country, whatever be its 
government, that it is a game which no man 
should be allowed to play, for a small stake. 
If a man feels in honor and duty bound to 
strike for liberty, or for a change of masters— 
and we allow that a sufficiently strong motive 
may exist to justify him—he ought to be 
obliged to strike with his life in his hand, and 
be ready and willing to sacrifice his life and 
everything else if he fails. If his cause is 
good, but week, and he dies, he is not dis- 
graced by dying; and public opinion relieves 
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him from the stigma of the assassin or the thief. 
Whether it may be expedient in all cases to 
carry out such extreme penalties, is another 
question ; and we cannot but think that our 
own Government did far better in pardoning 
poor silly Smith O’Brien, than in making a 
political martyr of him, out of whose martyr- 
ology agitators might have made endless cap- 
ital. But in the case of Nicholas, the severity 
that he exercised was no doubt necessary, from 
consideration of the character of the people 
he had to govern. Some nations are adult, 
or fancy themselves so, in their development. 
We fancy that we are, for instance, and con- 
sequently of age to govern ourselves. It may 
be true, yet even we are the better for a little 
good advice — a mentor at our elbows some- 
times ; and it would have been well had such 
a one looked into the details of our Crimean 
expedition. But some nations, unlike our no- 
ble selves, remain nearly to a man, the most 
arrant schoolboys, even at a late stage of their 
existence. ll their growth and all their feed- 
ing make them merely large boys (fou7a:dec, 
or ox-boys); and for want of intelligence 
they remain, and are likely to remain, ever 
growing bigger, but never growing older or 
wiser —just as it is a fact in natural history, 
that if you shut tadpoles up in the dark, they 
never lose their tails and become frogs, but 
only grow into er tadpoles. Now, the 
Russians are one of those nations who, like 
tadpoles, have retained their tails, or, like 
os schoolboys, have not yet taken to tails. 
ey have never yet shown themselves deserv- 

of wearing the “‘ toga virilis.” Being 
oolboys, they must consequently have a 


in 
8c 
schoolmaster over them, or we Shall have an- 


archy with a vengeance. Alexander was no 
schoolmaster ; he was too good-natured. ‘Con- 
stantine was too ill-tempered—he was.no school- 
master either; whereas the true schoolmaster 
sould be rather ill-natured and good-temper- 
ed. If he yields to kindly impulse, in man 

cases his authority is lost; if he gives an inc 

of indulgence, an ell of liberties will be taken. 
Even so must he be of generally imperturba- 
ble temper ; or if out of temper, he must be 
terrible, and not ridiculous. But good-natured 
men generally, when out of temper, are ridi- 
culous, and not terrible ; so that of all charact- 
ers they are the worst to govern boys or boy- 
like men. Nicholas was a first-rate governor 
of boy-like men, for he united nearly every 
requisite quality. We in England know more 
of those absolute monarchs on a small scale — 
schoolmasters —than we do of those school- 
masters on a large scale — absolute monarchs. 
It is well that we know something of what ab- 
solutism is, or we could not feel for the Rus- 
sians. Now, Nicholas in a measure united all 
the characteristics which we perhaps have 
known in our boyhood to belong to able school- 
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masters — which other nations have known, 
or know, consummately able despots. He 
was a consummate governor of a peopleof over- 
grown children. His innate majesty softened 
down the fear that his penetrating and all-per- 
vading system of police inspired, into the awe 
which mankind might feel for a demigod ; 
and iatterly his people seemed to have regard- 
ed him, more than any of his predecessors, as 
a kind of divine personage, whose will it would 
be impiety to dispute. 

That this kind of homage in time affected his 
head and heart, was no more than what was to 
be expected ; and, accordingly, when men be- 
gan to cry, “ It is the voice of a god and not 
of a man,” the warning of the Godhead had 
already begun to declare itself by symptoms 
which could not be mistaken. The courage 
of Nicholas never shook, and his mind was vig- 
orous to the last, but his frame gave way under 
an accumulation and complication of responsi- 
bilities; and the great European war, the 
Frankenstein of his own creation, crushed him 
at last in its unconscious, but preternatural ‘ 
muscular convulsions. That he was actuated 
throughout the whole of his arduous career by 
a strong sense of duty, is more than probable. 
He lived and died in harness. He sacrificed 
himself cofftinually to the position in which he 
thought he ought to move. If there wasa fire 
in his capital, who was there among the first, 
in the coldest night of a Russian January, but 
the Emperor himself? If there was some re- 
ligious ceremony which required his exposure 
in the open air bare-headed, there was the 
Emperor himself, bare-headed, through its, 
under the circumstances, more than tedious 
length. Never, on a single occasion, does he 
seem to have bestowed a thought on his com- 
fort as a man when it came in the way of what 
he considered his dignity as the Czar of Rus- 
sia. Those who saw him in his rare hours of 
seclusion, when he laid aside the buckram of 
his uniform, which seemed, as he wore it, to 
somewhat constrain and puff out his fine but 
full figure and face,—in those rare hours, 
which were as sleep to other men—hours 
spent in his country palace with his wife and 
family—speak most highly of the amiable and 
easy manners of the late Czar, his affability to 
those he could trust—not many, we must mo 
pose, after what Alexander has said of his su 
jects,* and after his own experiences—and 
especially of his good example as a husband 
and a father. . In the former relationship, it is 
true, his memory has suffered from scandalous 
gossip; but when we know from what slight 
eauses stories spring up in private life about 
people that no one would care for but those 


* “If they knew where to hide them, they 
would steal’my ships of the line; if they could 
draw my teeth without awakening me, they would 
extract them during the night.” 
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who make it their business to discuss men 
rather than facts and principles, and when we 
estimate how much mere exaggeration is at 
work in such conspicuous cases as that of an 
emperor, all such stories must be admitted 
with the greatest caution as facts of history. 
He was certainly a far better husband than his 
mild brother, Alexander—who was more like, 
in this matter, Homer’s ’AAéfavdpo¢ Ocoecd7e, or 
Alexander of god-like form, than Alexander 
the Great of Macedon. Nicholas seemed, if 
possible, thoroughly to enjoy himself on such 
occasions of relaxation; and we cannot imag- 
ine that a man who exercised at most times 
such stern self-discipline, can have much 
wanted decided dissipation. When he was 
travelling, and on visits during his travels, he 
appears to have been as free and easy in his 
manners as any other gentleman who does not 
“wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to 
peck at.” He is said to have made himself 
very much at home in England; and he told 
a gentleman, from whom we had it only at 
second-hand, that when he was a boy his 
mother used to take him out at St. Petersburg, 
and, showing him the direction of England, 
tell him that there lay a great nation, which he 
must keep well with at all risks. We know 


that he did not follow this advice to the letter, 
but we know also that he broke with England 
unwillingly; and if we had consented to go 


halves in the partition of Turkey, he would 
have been but too well pleased. That it 
would have been most discreditable to Eng- 
land to have made such pact, is generally ad- 
mitted—far more to her, indeed, than to Nich- 
olas; for the aggressive policy southwards was 
the old tradition of his race, and he spoke in 
the name of growing and expanding Russia. 
But we hardly saved our honor in the trans- 
action as: it was, for the Ministry listened 
smilingly, and the Times wrote leading arti- 
cles on the sickness of Turkey. Let this pass. 
We only wish to state that he meant no harm 
to us; for we cannot suppose that the Czar 
could have ruminated on the distant closing 
up of Russia on England, like the iron prison 
in its last fatal change on the victim of Italian 
revenge. There is no doubt that we have 
acted wisely, most wisely, in preferring the al- 
liance of France to his, for England and 
France are doing each other good every day 
of their united lives; but still it is not fair 
that we should bear his memory any malice, 
for it was we and not he who struck the first 
blow. He has done nothing to deserve at our 
hands unseemly caricatures, or that his death 
should have been applauded at an English 
theatre. As far as national feeling is concern- 
ed, there is no reason why we should not be 
just to him. We will now come to the sever- 
est stain on the character of Nicholas. It is 
undoubtedly this—that in aggressive wars, 
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whose fruits were utterly out of proportion to 
the efforts employed, he has shed human blood 
like water on the face of the globe; and that 
his system of carrying on war—that is, by un- 
limited sacrifice of soldiers, who are but as 
fascines thrown into a ditch to bridge it—has 
given war under him a character peculiarly 
sinister and ferocious. Nicholas cannot be 
praised as humane. The word, in its common 
acceptation, does not belong to his character. 
He breathed, he lived, as the incarnate will of 
his country. As some monarchs, though in 
name absolute—as Augustus and the Anto- 
nines of old, or the Napdieons of to-day—have 
represented, and do represent, the incarnation 
ofthe public opinion of their respective coun- 
trits, so did Nicholas represent the embodied 
will of a country which has a will as strong as 
a steam-engine’s, but no public opinion at all 
to act as a break. Powerful over all else, he 
was powerless against this will. He could not 
check it—he could only direct its course. He 
may have curbed it for a time—we think he 
did, in wisdom; but, like a hard-mouthed 
horse, it tired his arm at last, and it ran awa 
with him. No wonder that there was a ¢ 
lapse and a crash at the first barrier. Russia 
rose up and went on, goes on now, but the 
erash cost Nicholas his life. If he had been in 
a greater hurry to consummate the destiny of 
Russia, we might have considered him as being 
selfishly ambitious—as clearly so as Napoleon 
I. was after his assuming the purple; as it is, 
we cannot think him so. One cause with an- 
other—his sense of his responsibilities as ruler 
of Russia, and holding the helm of her destin- 
ies, the religious homage paid to himself, the 
belief in the future world, which increases in 
most men with increasing years, the notion of 
a mission to be fulfilled and a work to be done 
—seem to have conspired to force him into 
the career in which his life terminated. That 
career, we may be quite sure, was no bed of 
roses for him: and as a man he would proba- 
bly have preferred ending his declining days 
in peace. The blood that he shed in his ca- 
reer, was shed not so much by his own hand 
or commands, as by him as the sole legatee of 
the will of his forefathers, and the destiny of 
the state he governed. We must remember 
that we are not to judge him as a man, nor 
even as a king, but as a despotic sovereign—a 
position which, in some countries, some man 
or other must be called upon to fill, and where 
hardness and severity are forced by necessity 
even upon the kind and humane, if they 
would do their work well. Indulgence is de- 
manded by historians for the memory of Eliza- 
beth, and we are told to think of her, not as a 
woman, but as a responsible sovereign—re- 
sponsible both to God and man. We must 
extend even a greater degree of charity to the 
memory of our fallen foe, and judge of him as 
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a sovereign, responsible indeed to God, but ir- 
responsible to man, and acting in that most 
difficult of all positions according to the clear- 
ness of the light that was in him. The mo- 
tives of his actions, stupendous in themselves 
and consequences, are laid bare elsewhere ; 
but the veil has not been raised to us, nor 
should we wish it raised. Under strong re- 
strictive circumstances, Nicholas of Russia 
lived the life of an antique hero, and, we think 
we may say, at last died the death of a Chris- 
tian. At least, if any evidence is to be gotten 
from deathbeds, the evidence of his deathbed 
all tended that way. And after death, we are 
told, “at first the face of the corpse was very 
much sunk and fallen in; but in the evening 
the fine features had become more imposing 
than ever, from their repose and regularity.” 
It is well that he died, like Cesar, with his 
dignity wrapt about him. We should not 
have wished him to die otherwise. His faults, 
like his virtues, were those of a king, and it 
would have been a shock to the feelings of the 
world, if, like Napoleon L., in his last days he 
had undergone unkingly degradations. As to 
the probable influence of his death on the des- 
tinies of Europe, on the conduct of the war, on 
the fate of the world, it is hardly yet possible 
to form any well-grounded conjecture. The 
effects of the passing away of a great man are 
not immediate. We recollect that this was re- 
marked at the time of the death of the Great 
Duke. Until the Russian war broke out, he 
was not really missed. Would he have dis- 
suaded from the Crimean expedition? We 
cannot tell. Would Russia have gone to war 
with us at all during his lifetime ? We cannot 
tell; probably not. But certain it is that in 
the recriminations consequent on the disasters 
of this war, his counsels have been painfully 
missed, and one or two words of his would 
have been pa'l for by untold treasure. Nor 
can we yet tell what effect the death of Nich- 
olas will have on the future of Europe. Though 
Nicholas is dead, his death has scarcely yet 
been realized by the world. It is natura chat 
Alexander II., should profess his intention to 
continue his father’s policy; but the question 
is, Has the mantle of Nicholas fallen on his 
shoulders? There are ten chances to one 
nst it. The military power of Russia is 
ma it was at the death of Nicholas. But 
Nicholas was not a consummate general, though 
he knew how to choose generals, and was a 
brave and good soldier himself. What will be 
missed first by Russia is that name which over- 
awed half Europe, and seemed to realize ina 
distant capital, through ambassadors and agents, 
the magnificent presence of the man. 
~ To Germany—even to the courts connected 
by family alliance with him—the removal of 
the late Czar must be like the removal of a 
nightmare. It cannot be agreeable to any 
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map to be on bad terms with his subjects, 
east so to a prince whose dominions are not 
larger than the county of Rutland, for then the 
difference assumes the complexion of a quar- 
rel in the same household. Yet many of the 
petty German princes have notoriously been 
on bad terms with their subjects, in conse- 
quence of promising constitutions and other 
rivileges, and not performing these promises, 

'o what are we to attribute their reluctance 
to gain popularity at an easy rate, except to 
their dread of the Russian incubus, which, 
whenever their hearts warmed towards their 
people, and they felt inclined to fraternize 
with them, and play king, lords, and commons 
in miniature, rose up like an embodied Re- 
morse, and warned them back to the gloom 
and isolation of despotism, which, whatever it 
may be for the ruled, must be in all cases a 
most ungenial position for the ruler? The 
French proverb, 


“ Pour étre heureux 
Il faut étre deux,” 


holds good in this case as in all others, 
Friendship is impossible when one man knows 
that he is entirely in the power of another. 
Marriage, in its true and loyal sense, is nearly 
impossible also; hence the Sultana of Turkey 
is not considered a wife, and is consistentl 

not considered so. Thus a despot on a small 
scale forfeits happiness for no adequate remu- 
neration ; and what is the sublime in the case 
of the Czar, becomes the ridiculous in the case 
of the Gross-herzog or the Elector. No doubt, 
many of them will be glad to escape from a 
false position, and the death of the Czar will 
be a positive relief to them. As for the King 
of Prussia, with his great resources and enor- 
mous standing army,,his position is and has 
been most degrading. Should his policy 
change from this time, he will get no credit 
for it, as it will be at once said that he changed 
because the fear of the Czar was taken away 
from him. The plea of family affection,—a 
selfish plea in the mouth of a responsible being 
—will avail him not, for the wishes of the de- 
ceased are as sacred to family affection as the 
wishes of the living. The most plausible mo- 
tive for his vacillation and double-dealing will 
still remain, and it is to be feared that his wish 
to assume it will still prevent his joining the 
Western Powers, we mean, a fear of French 
aggrandizement. Not that Europe will ever 
be brought to believe in the prominence of 
this motive in the mind of Frederick, for un- 
less the neutrality can be preserved through- 
out, the future and contingent danger will be 
realized immediately, and the first effect of 
Prussia turning her back on civilization will 
be the testing of the strength of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and a French army under the walls of 
Mayence, not for the first time in history. We 
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fear that, under present circumstances, the 
difficulty of Prussia joining the Western Pow- 
ers, unless her people take courage and force 
her king, is increased rather than diminished. 
Her court will cling to the neutrality like a 
limpet to the rock. 

n the other hand, the lesser German 
princes will not be ashamed to ownsthat they 
were afraid of the Czar—rather, we suppose, 
of what he would say than of what he could do 
—and they will throw their small dress-swords 
into the same scale with the heavy sabre of 
Austria. Germany will at last feel her dan- 
ger, and rise to fight for her own rights; and 
at the very last, Prussia, partly from shame to 
draw her sword against the Fatherland, partly 
from fear of being left behind, may consent to 
follow in the wake of Austria, with a hope of 
overtaking and finally heading her, which will 

robably not be realized. We can fancy the 
ineffable disgust with which all patriotic Prus- 
sians must regard the conduct of their king. 
We believe that Austria has been kept back 
from a hearty adherence to the Western poli- 
cy, more by her own internal difficulties, than 
by any personal liking for or personal dread 
of the late Czar. With a disaffected Hungary, 
a disaffected Italy, a disaffected Bohemia, and 
Germany disunited and cowed by Russia, no 
Wonder that she stood aloof. If she moves now 
in the right direction, she has a fairer opportu- 
nity than ever of taking the lead of Germany ; 
and the house of Hapsburg may be itself re- 
stored, even in these latter days, to a position 
which may remind the world of ancient glo- 
ries. Certainly, she will be guilty of a piece of 
“magnificent ingratitude” towards Russia; 
but the gratitude due to the preserver is surely 
cancelled when the preserver becomes the 
invader. And Austria has been invaded by 
the mouths of the Danube. If Germany joins 
against. Russia, as we hope and eventually be- 
lieve she will, Poland will be restored to some 
kind of nationality—as far, no doubt, as is 
really practicable. Hungary will also be re- 
stored, and more easily, for the young Empe- 
ror of Austria, who has not ceaeeey | offended 
the Hungarians, has nothing ‘to do but to re- 
store to them their ancient rights, and become 
King of Hungary to them instead of Emperor 
of Austria, to secure their affections, and give 
its pristine strength to that right arm which, as 
against Russia, is now paralyzed. Hungary 
and Poland are the two great outworks, the 
detached forts, which ought to protect the en- 
ceinte continuée of Germany from the ap- 

roaches of Russia. It is most pitiable that 

ussia has already got such hold upon them 
that she will be hard to drive out. We won- 
der if the Germans ever study the map of Eu- 
rope. Probably they have never seen the 
map in Mr. Urquhart’ book. A glance at 
that map would alarm them. Russia has not 
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penetrated into Germany only, or penetrated 
only into Turkey, but her frontier has been 
advanced all round pretty regularly, as with 
the wash of a mighty spring-tide. The most 
alarming part of the business is, that, should 
the tide rise higher, there are no natural bar- 
riers to stop it. All is plain and level before 
it; it has only to sweep on and on. There is 
no Switzerland, no Pyrenees or Grampians in 
the way. There is the Hartz, and there are 
the Carpathians, but these mountains will be 
but as reefs to be last covered: they will not 
present a solid wall to the advancing tide. 
There is no hope but in the manhood of West- 
ern Europe, and the united and determined 
resistance of the German and Scandinavian 
races, joined, perhaps, with the Magyar, to 
their ponderous enemy, the Sclavonic race. It 
is as with the Dutch and their daily position, 
a life-and-death struggle, national and individ- 
ual existence depending on damming out the 
sea, and keeping the dykes sound. One weak 
place will do as well as another: the rushing 
tide will soon make for itself a thoroughfare in 
that weak place, through which the sea of bar- 
baric horse, foot, and artillery, will sweep, de- 
stroying and to destroy. Many a time before 
has this tide risen, and many a time has ‘it 
ebbed. Once it washed as far as Paris; again 
it was arrested when Diebitch was stopt at 
Adrianople, and it rose higher then than ever 
before. Its ebbings, which were probably only 
in the course of nature, were attributed to the 
moderation of Nicholas, who, like the fabled 
Poseidon, might well have been called the 
“ Earth-shaker ;” and he seemed to have the 
power of storm and calm in his hands over 
this mighty sea. His removal from the scene 
will soon show the extent of his personal influ- 
ence. Itis quite certain that Europe now 
lies open, to a great extent, to this Sclavonian 
inundation ; we may hope that the death of 
Nicholas will prove that change of the moon 
which produces the turning of the tide, and 
that, before it has time to rise again for the 
last, the fatal flow, Europe will look to her de- 
fences, and not forget, while she makes all 
firm and sound around her, that her best de- 
fence is trust in the greater than all czars or 
emperors, whom even the winds and the 
waves obey, and who can produce at His bid- 
ding, and in a moment, from the tumult of the 
waves a great calm, from the confusion of war- 
ring nations a great and a blessed peace. 


Our World; or, The Democrat’s Rule. By 
Justia, a Know Nothing. 2 vols. Sampson, 
Low & Son. 

This is an American novel, levelled against 
Slavery and Democracy. It puts its points very 
broadly and very strongly; and will no doubt 
meet with the ready sale which this kind of 
treatment of such subjects rarely fails to obtain. 

Examiner. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
DRYDEN AND HIS TIMES. 


1. The Poetical Works of John Dryden. ¥Ea- 
ited by Robert Bell. 3 vols. London: J. W. 
Parker & Son. 1854. 

2. Selections from the Poetry of Dryden, in- 
cluding his Plays and Translations. Lon- 
don : J. W. Parker & Son. 1852. 


Wuewn Pope, comparing the enduring hon- 
ors of a few Greek and Roman writers with 
the precarious tenure of modern literary fame, 
predicted that — 


“ Sach as Chaucer is will Dryden be,” 


he uttered a prophecy which has been nearly 
fulfilled. In virtue of his “ Alexander’s Feast,” 
his “ Character of a Good Parson,” his “ Mac- 
Flecknoe,” a few sketches in his “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” and a few pregnant coup- 
lets which have me into proverbs, Dryden 
may be said to have a name to live. But by 
far the larger portion of his works both poeti- 
cal and critical— writings which at the time 
and long, afterwards were studied equally by 
scholars and men of the world, and regarded 
as among the fairest monuments of our litera- 
ture — is now forgotten. How many educated 
men in our day have read the “ Hind and the 
Panther?” What manager of a theatre would 
be reckless enough to revive “ Don Sebastian,” 
or “ All for Love?” Our “ Poetical Selec- 
tions” no longer include the “ Annus Mirabi- 
lis,” or.the “ Stanzas to the Lord Protector:” 
and the critical prefaces of Dryden are as sel- 
dom cited as.the writings of Alexander Ross. 
The tide of fashion has nearly-bbed away from 
the literature of the Restoration. Dryden and 
Cowley, and Dorset and Buckhurst, are scarce- 
ly better known than the Dionysiaca of Non- 
nus, or the Post-homerica of Quintus Calaber. 
They have paid the penalty of embodying the 
tastes of a few brief generations, instead of re- 
flecting the permanent forms of beauty and 
truth, and are obscured by the age which at 
one time they partially eclipsed. Time has 
zonfirmed the titles of our elder quaternion 
of bards — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton — to their thrones, and has in- 
scribed younger names in the golden book of 
our literature. But it has dimmed even the 
fine gold of Dryden, because of its accompany- 
ing alloy, and has expunged from its register 
many feebler inscriptions, which were at one 
period believed to be indelibly graven therein. 

Yet, whatever may be the inferiority of the 
literature of the Restoration, as compared with 
that of the Elizabethan age, it has sterling 
merits of its own whick should rescue it from 
“mere oblivion.” It has at once an historical 
and a literary value. It-represents our fore- 
fathers as faithfully as the portraits of Lely 
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and Kneller. It embodies new forms and quali- 
ties of our language. It is full of instruction as 
the costume of the current imagination and 
philosophy of half a century. It is a link in the 
continuity of ages necessary to the complete- 
ness of the chain which unites Chaucer with 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. If«vanting in the 
higher qualities of earnest thought and passion, 
if infinitély less profound in its essence, and 
infinitely less harmonious in its forms than our 
elder literature, it is yet pregnant with good 
sense and keen observation, and clad-in an idi- 
omatic purity of diction which we ourselves shall 
do well toemulate. Compared with its prede- 
cessor, indeed, it is a St. Martin’s summer. Its 
brightness is not that of a July noon ; its morn- 
ings and evenings do not succeed or usher in a 
warm and star-lit twilight: Its foliage is im- 


browned by the approach of winter ; the fresh 
and lusty vigor of the spring has passed away. 

Yet conceding so much, and admitting also 
that the present century has widened the do- 
main; and in some degree renewed the sum- 


mer noon of poetry — that Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelly, and Tennyson, 
have explored regions of imagination unknown 
to Dryden and Pope — there yet remains for 
the age which opens with the Restoration the 
intrinsic and imperishable praise of having 
clothed masculine good sense im strong idio- 
matic and often harmonious diction.. They 
excelled as much in the rhetoric of verse as 
their predecessors had excelled in dramatic 
poetry, or their successors in lyrical and de- 
scriptive. Literature, like the history of man, 
is made up of continuous generations; each 
possessing, where it is really alive, its separate 
characteristics, each performing its appointed 
work. We should reluctantly behold-any one 
of these links dropping from the chain. We 
would no more forego the literature of Queen 
Anne’s reign, than we would have stricken 
from the register of our kings the compara- 
tively feeble periods of the third of our Hen- 
ries, or the first and second of our Georges. 
If we ean no longer walk in their ways, or 
sympathize cordially in their feelings, we 
would at least occasionally revert to them as 
exponents of a past which had its significance 
and bore fruit in its season. We may learn 
much from the verse of Dryden, and from the 
prose of Bolingbroke ; we may employ their 
works profitably as an antidote to the exotic 
vulgarisms that infect our diction, and the 
sickly sentimentalities which of late years we 
have been importing from our continental 
neighbors. It were a wholesome regimen for 
more than one popular historian of our time, 
and for at least a score of our poets and prose- 
men, to be prescribed a course of study of the 
English writers who flourished between the 
Restoration and the accession of George I. 


| Perhaps a Pythagorean silence of seven years 
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might effect a more radical cure ; nevertheless, 
we should gratefully accept the less-powerful 
remedy, and merely insist on a sufficient trial 
of the prescription. 

Deeming that there is so much wholesome 
stuff in works now almost universally neglected, 
we hail with sincere pleasure any attempt to 
bring them again to notice. We await with 
no common expectation Mr. Croker’s long- 
promised edition of Pope ; and we are glad to 
receive Dryden in a form which, for its conve- 
nience and ifs moderate price, may put him 
into the hands of many whom a more complete 
array of his works would necessarily deter 
from purchasing them. We incline to think 
that merely cheap literature has done its worst. 
The public begins to weary even of classical 
writers inaccurately printed and ignorantl 
edited. It has found out that although it is 
desirable to have Gibbon and Cowper cheap, 
yet that bad texts and worse typography are 
dear at any price. The Annotated Edition of 
the British Poets lies under none of these ob- 
jections. The editor is a well-read scholar, 
who performs his work conscientiously, and 
with a due sense of its importance. He has 
bestowed great pains in the revision of the text, 
and in his critical or historical elucidations ; 
and his biographical prefaces are not mere 
crude compilations from previously-existin 
sources, but often contain new and origi 


materials, and always afford evidence in them- 


selves that where Mr. R. Bell has employed the 
labors of his predecessors, he has also win- 
nowed and sifted them diligently. Nor is it an 
ordinary merit in this series, that it is by no 
means restricted to the best known and most 
popular of our elder writers ; on the contrary, 
room has been found for writers like Oldham, 
who have hitherto occupied a very subordinate 
pe or been entirely omitted from such col- 
ections. The publication, however, of the 
best works of John Dryden is in itself a suffi- 
cient cause for thinking highly both of the edi- 
tor’s good sense, and of the proprietors’ enter- 
prising spirit. We avail ourselves of the o 
portunity afforded by this well-executed edi- 
tion of his best poetical works, to cast a brief 
glance at the literature of which he was, if not 
exactly the creator, yet certainly the foremost 
writer, and to attempt, so far as our limits will 
permit, to gauge and define the qualities of an 
era of poetry, which a few years was un- 
duly depreciated by critics generally, and by 
none more than by those who had gained for 
themselves a high reputation as poets or judges 
of poetry. We are of opinion that a laid 
their venue wrong ; and that when Mr. Words- 
worth affirmed that Dryden’s descriptions of 
external nature were merely book-descriptions, 
he mistook altogether the age and the writer. 
In reviewing the literary character of an 
age, it is seldom we can meet with a more 
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complete representative of its merits and de- 
fects, than Dryden was of the literature of 
the Restoration. He was formed by the times 
in which he wrote; but formed on so ample a 
scale, that he collected in himself its various 
attributes, reflected them in their fairest colors 
and proportions, and, in some measure also, 
superior to them. It is wrong to regard 
Dryden as the immediate successor of the 
great writers who adorned the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and the first two Stuart kings. It would 
be as correct to say, that the Maiden Queen 
succeeded immediately to the Plantagenets; 
or that the of Spenser and Shakspeare 
directly joined that of Gower and Chaucer. 
Next to the great age of English poetry, in- 
deed, Dryden appears as the greatest name— 
but it is proximus intervallo. Thé great age 
had declined : there was a marked and a long 
interregnum, and during that intercalary pe- 
riod had grown up much that was vicious in 
taste, rude in form, and affected in scope and 
manner. Dryden did not succeed to Jonson, 
Shirley, and Fletcher, so much as to Donne, 
Withers, and Cowley. He was not the Au- 
gustulus of a decaying empire, so much as the 
founder of a new dynasty. Compared with 
the old empire, he would rank as a seconda’ 
prince : contrasted with the new one, he stan 
a legitimate and powerful monarch. 

Dryden, if he is to be estimated fully and 
fairly, must be considered under the different 
aspects of a poet, a critic, and a scholar. As 
a poet, his career may be divided into three 
epochs: 1. When he was a writer of occa- 
sional verses, such as his panegyric upon the 
Lord Protector, and his Annus Mirabilis. 2. 
His contribitions to the English drama. 3. 
When he gathered up all his powers, and was 
at once the most admirable of narrators in 
verse and the most powerful and pungent of 
modern satirists. And these phases of his 
literary career correspond remarkably with 
the phases of his private life. In the first of 
them he was striving for subsistence and re+ 
putation : he flattered the great, and solicited 
patrons. In the second, although the streggle 
for fame and bread in some measure conti- 
nued, yet the poet was in an altogether firm- 
er and more promising position. He had al- 
lied himself with the theatre which, recovering 
from the dead palsy of Puritanism, had once 
more become the most popular and remuner- 
ating province of literature. In the third of 
these epochs, he had won for himself the ob- 
servation of all ranks of society. He was va- 
luable to the Court, since his powers of ratio- 
cination in verse enabled him to do it singular 
service as a pamphleteer ; he was caressed by 
the noble and the wealthy, for his panegyrics 
were recorded as patents for posterity, and 
his satire was feared like a brand in the pil- 
lory ; and he was acknowledged by the whole 
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order of wits-—versemen and prosemen—as 
their Coryphezus, since he was without a rival 
in all the forms of literature at that time ac- 
ceptable to the public. Reverence and alarm 
combined to invest him for many years with 
all the attributes of a literary depot. Before 
his lash the booksellers humbled themselves, 
and Grub-street licked the dust; nor was it 
until glorious John had committed an irrepa- 
rable mistake in his religion and politics, and 
identified himself with the falling house of 
Stuart, that he was fairly de » and ren- 
dered vulnerable by the shafts of Shadwell, 
Settle, Milbourne, and Embden; and even 
then, deprived of his laureate-wreath, unpop- 
ular at Court, and obnoxious to the Protest- 
ant party, the veteran retained sufficient vigor 
to-raise again a new Antzus from the earth, 
and to bind around his brows the least perish- 
able leaves of his poetic crown. 

The family of the Drydens, so far as it can 
be traced, came originally from Cumberland, 
where in the sixteenth century they were in 
possession of the estate of Staffhill. The or- 

phy of their name varies considerably. 
Anthony Wood, who was intimate with some 
members of the family, and Aubrey in his 
* Lives,” both spell it Dreyden. Is was occa- 
sionally written Dreyden, but the usual form 
was Driden, until the most illustrious owner 
of the name set the example of writing it 
Dryden. The Dridens of Cumberland disap- 


— in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
enceforward the principal branch of the 
family established itself at Canons-Ashby, in 


Northamptonshire, where Sir Erasmus Driden 
filled the office of High Sheriff of the county 
under Queen Elizabeth, affd was created a 
-baronet by her successor in 1619. The third 
son of Sir Erasmus was the poet’s father, Eras- 
mus Driden, Esq., the owner of a small estate 
in the village of Blakesley, abcut three miles 
from the paternal seat at Canons-Ashby. This 

entleman married Mary, the daughter of the 

v. Henry Pickering, a Puritan minister, 
and youngest son of Sir Gilbert Pickering. 
This was the second intermarriage between 
these families, and their connection appeared 
.at an early period of the poet’s carcer to af- 
ford him the best chance of attaining a good 
social position. For Sir Gilbert Pickering 
enjoyed the favor of Cromwell, was a mem- 
‘ber of the Protector’s House of Lords; and, 
independently of his private income, held 
several lucrative employments. But the for- 
tunes of Sir Gilbert’s grandson were other- 
wise ordained. 

John Dryden was the eldest of fourteen 
.children—an amount of population which must 
shave been a serious incumbrance upon the 
paterna rura at Blakesley. That they proved 
80, appears from the fact that although the 
‘Drydens a parte ante were landed proprietors 
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on a greater or smaller scale, the Drydeas a 
parte post, that is, the fruits of the marriage 
of Erasmus and Mary, were some of them 
either ers or tobacconists, or espoused re- 
spectable dealers in refined sugar and choice 
havannas. ‘ That they entered into business 
was tly to their credit, mure especially as 
there is reason to think that they followed it 
with diligence. But assuredly in those days 
when coats of arms were assigned to gentle- 
men alone, it wasa descent in.the social scale 
to offer their wares under the signs of the 
Coffee-shrub and the Wild Indian. 

Dryden was born on the 9th of August, 
1631, in the parsonage-house of Oldwincle All 
Saints, in the county of Northampton. The 
house is still standing, and contains a small 
room still traditionally known as Dryden’s 
room. As Henry Pickering became in due 
time rector of Oldwincle, he may possibly have 
been its curate, at the time of his daughter’s 
accouchement ; but we are not told whether it 
were chance or purpose which transferred 
from Blakesley hall to Oldwincle rectory the 
honor of hearing the poet’s first ery. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education either at 
Tichmarsh, where an inscription in the school- 
house claims him for its “ alumnus,” or at the 
neighboring school of Oundle. With both 
places, and with his Northamptonshire kindred 
a spite of some “ flyting anent 

Vhig and Tory,” as Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den phrases it—Dryden kept up relations 
through life. From one of his letters, indeed, 
we learn that he booked his place in the 
Oundle coach a week in advance ; that it took 
two days to travel from London thither; and 
that his friends Southerne and Congreve were 
to meet him on the road. This journey was 
in 1695, and consequently Dryden was in the 
habit of visiting his Northamptonshire kindred 
almost to the time of his decease. 

But neither Tichmarsh nor Oundle afforded 
instruction enough for a lad of promising abil- 
ities; and that Dryden must have early ac- 

uired a respectable acquaintance with both 
Greek and Latin, is implied in the circum- 
stance that he translated much and well from 
them, and that his mature years were too much 
occupied to allow him leisure for consulting 
Lilly’s grammar or Scapula’s lexicon. He 
was admitted a king’s scholar at Westminster 
school under Dr. Busby, whose rigorous disci- 

line made either scholars or blockheads. 
usby did not make Dryden a blockhead, but 
though he doubtless scourged him soundly— 
for he was an impartial flagellant—inspired his 
pupil with a warm and lasting regard. 
usby either elicited or discovered the 
poetic vein of his pupil. One of his exercises 
at Westminster—a translation of the third Sa- 
tire of Persius—was meritorious enough to be 
put on record: and at this school he composed 
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his Elegy on the Death of Lord Hastings, and 
some commendatory verses on the Divine Epi- 

of his friend John Hoddesdon, both of 
which are included in his works. Their quaint 
and affected manner shows that the West- 
minster scholar had taken Donne and Cowley 
for his models of English verse. 

Of Dryden’s college career, nothing is 
known beyond what may be learned from the 
University register. He went up as a West- 
minster scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in May, 1650: took the degree of B. A. in 
January, 1653-4; and was created M. A. in 
1657. Shadwell accuses Dryden of indulging 
“ ascurrilous vein,” and of having been oblige 
ed to fly from college for “ traducing a noble- 
man ;” but as Dryden remained three years 
in Cambridge after taking his Bachelor’s de- 
gree this story must be regarded as a proof of 
Shadwell’s rather than of Dryden’s scurrility. 
That the latter was not indeed always observ- 
ant of college rules, appears from his being put 
out of Commons for a fortnight, “for disobe- 
dience to the vice-master, and for contumacy 
in taking his punishment.” But as the saints 
in 1652 inherited the earth, or at least predo- 
minated in the Universities, we need not im- 
pute to the poet any very extraordinary back- 
sliding. The Puritan fare can hardly have 
been very palatable to a high-spirited under- 
graduate. Whether for this cause, or for any 
subsequent distaste, Cambridge and Dryden 
seem to have fulfilled towards each other Dog- 
berry’s wish, that a pay | meeting might be 

rohibited. He did not become a fellow of 

is college, and he avowed many years after- 
wards his preference for the rival “alma- 
mater ”— . 


“ Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-University. 
Thebes did his green unknowing youth en- 


gage, es |) 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 


In 1654, Dryden, on the decease of his father, 
came into possession of his share of the Blakes- 
ley estate. Its whole annual value was sixty 
pounds; and by his right of primogeniture, 
two-thirds of this narrow-rental devolved upon 
him immediately, with the remainder in re- 
version at his mother’s death. “How much 
money have you, Master Mathew? Marry, 
some forty pounds a-year for all charges, and 
the usual drawbacks on landed property to 
meet meanwhile.” Forty pounds, though 
nearly equivalent to thrice the sum in our 
days, was but a poor pittance for a gentleman 
born; and Dryden seems to have discerned 
that his head must help his body and its mem- 
bers, and that learning was an excellent thing 
when house and land were so unproductive. 
Accordingly, he returned to Cambridge for 
three years, and apparently hived wisdom with 
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each of them. He who had “ read Polybius 
in English for pleasure ” as a boy, was likely 
to cultivate diligently both Greek and Roman 
lore inter academi silvas. And perhaps Dry- 
den had fewer disturbing causes than most 
men in prosecuting his studies. He was neith- 
er very social in his tastes, nor fluent in con- 
versation. The grave society of the Cam- 
bridge Puritans, who looked upon the litere 
humaniores as so much carnal knowledge, 
must have been distasteful to him: and as te 
neither then nor afterwards was addicted to 
bowls or cards or the bottle, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that his time, like that of his 
illustrious contemporary, Milton, was spent 
more with the dead than the living. 
In 1657, the year in which Dryden quitted 
Cambridge, he completed his 26th birthday ; 
and as he had shown himself not averse from 
marriage, he perhaps began to think it high 
time to improve his income. His prospects of 
advancement were fair, but, as it proved, de- 
Jusive. His cousin, Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
stood high in Cromwell’s favor. He had sat 
on the judgment-seat with Bradshaw, when a 
king was in the dock ; he had been one of the 
Parliamentary councillors of state, a mem- 
ber of Cromwell’s house of peers, a member 
also of his privy council. ie was now lord 
chamberlain at the Protector’s court. In Sir 
John Dryden, again, elder brother of the poet’s 
father, a second patron was probably ready to 
take him by the hand. Both Pickering and 
Sir John were indeed noted as Pharisees of 
the Pharisees, yet neither of them was perhaps 
indisposed to promote the interests of his 
youthful relative. Dryden indeed seems to 
ave acted as private secretary to Pickering, 
and thus barbed one of Shadwell’s arrows with 
the taunt— 


“T he next step of advancement you began 
Was being clerk to Noll’s Lord Chamberlain—” 


But Dryden was destined to be the architect 
of his own fortunes. The great Protector 
died: Richard Cromwell was a broken reed: 
the Pickering interest was at ebb-tide, and in 
1660 Charles II. was restored to the throne of 
his ancestors. 

The first memorable verses composed by 
Dryden were his “ Panegyric on the late Lord 
Protector.” He was nearly thirty years of 
age when he published them, and although not 
exempt from conceits, they exhibit a diminish- 
ed admiration for Cowley, and a decided im- 
provement in the art of versification. Daven- 
ant had now become his model, and although 
Davenant’s Gondibert “in heroic stanzas” 
has long since ceased to be read, it was a pat- 
tern not merely better suited to Dryden’s ge- 
nius, but also much more consonant with good 
sense and good versification than Cowley’s 
Pindarics, or Donne’s incorrigible Elegies. 
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The stanzas to Cromwell’s memory were pub- 
lished at a most unfortunate period. Their 
ve and sincere tone would doubtless be ac- 
ceptable to the independent party. But there 
was little leisure to read or mark them. The 
major-generals were at variance with each 
other, the civilians were weary of a mili 
st epee the Royalists were plotting as 
usily as ever : the head of the State was weak : 
the heart of the nation was faint: the inten- 
tions of Monk and his soldiers were dubious ; 
the people were weary of change, and Charles 
was within a few hours’ sail from Dover. The 
revolution had ebbed away and royalty came 
back on a spring-tide of zeal and enthusiasm. 
Dryden had made a bad beginning for one 
who desired his verses to be made bread for 
himself: but although his compliments to the 
dead were ungracious to the living, it is great- 
ly to his honor that he never recanted his eu- 
logy of Cromwell, even when his enemies threw 
it in the teeth of the author of “ Absalom and 
Achitophel.” 

Dryden’s change of opinion, or at least of 
its vehicle, language, was probably unattend- 
ed with much regret or self-sacrifice. He was 
connected with the Puritans more by natural 
ties and early associations than by any deep 
feeling or deliberate convictions of his own. 
He had been born too late to remember vivid- 
ly the abuses of the first Charles’s reign; but 
he was old enough to remember the iron re- 


AND 


straints and the ceremonial prudery of the 
Puritan regimen. He had witnessed Crom- 
well’s abortive efforts to restore England to 
any secure or stable form of government: and 
when the mighty master’s hand had dropped 
the reins, he had beheld disgrder and discord 


yoked to the state-charfot. Even the Puritan 
party desired the king’s return. He was at 
east one man in place of five or six military 
despots, and having so long eaten the bitter 
bread of banishment, he might be presumed 
to have profited by the discipline of adversity. 
The hopes entertained were not unreasonable : 
apart indeed in his cottage at Chalfont sat one 
‘man who discerned the inherent taint of the 
Stuart blood, and despaired of its being heal- 
ed by any waters. But the wisdom of Milton 
was shared by few, and the desire of the na- 
tion was toward their king. It is no disgrace 
to Dryden that he participated in feelings all 
but universal, and little discredit to him that 
he, a needy man, hastened to obliterate the 
memory of his heroic stanzas by the produc- 
tion of his “ Astrea Redux. The publication 
of this “ copy of verses,” however, cost him 
forever the support of the Pickerings. It had 
never been worth much to him, for he was now 
thirty years of age, unplaced and unsalaried. 
And now began what roved to be the proper 
business of his life. fic sought a patron in a 
publisher: and began to coin his brain for 
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ducats. He removed from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s rooms of state to an obscure lodging in 
the house of Herringman, a bookselle: in, the 
New Exchange, and commenced author by 
profession, although he seems never to have 
stood on the lowest step of the ladder, or, as 
his enemies so often reproached him, to have 
become a mere bookseller’s hack. On. the 
contrary, even while under Herringman’s roof, 
we have intimations of his forming and re- 
taining more than one titled acquaintance, as 
well as of his intimacy with Sir Robert How- 
ard, son of the first Earl of Berkshire, a gen- 
tleman who dallied with the Muses, and was 
just then bringing out a collection of poems. 

ryden prefixed some complimentary lines to 
the volume. He had probably rendered Sir 
Robert similar service to that which Pope af- 
forded to Wicherley—he mended and clear- 
starched Sir Robert’s lines. Dryden’s intima- 
cy with Sir Robert began with literary copart- 
nership, and was cemented, although not with- 
out some intervening coolness, by marriage 
with his sister, the Lady Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. The lam- 
pooners of the age allege that this lady’s cha- 
racter was not immaculate. But for these 
charges there is no evidence. An alliance 
with a man who depended upon his writings 
for his bread: who had not yet particularly 
distinguished himself: who had “ bitter Puri- 
tans” for his kinsfolk, and, what was perhaps 
worse in the eyes of his wife’s family, relations 
in trade—may not have been very acceptable 
to the Earl of Berkshire. But if the pedigree 
of the Howards sustained some blemish by it, 
Dryden was the greatest sufferer in the end 
by the match. The intellect of Lady Eliza- 
beth was weak ; her temper was violent, and 
she appears neither to have been proud of her 
husband’s literary distinctions, nor, although 
nearly portionless herself, to have submitted 
with a good grace to the privations of a nar- 
row and precarious income. As Dante com- 

lained of his “ fiera moglia,” so Dryden rare- 
ly misses an a agro for a sarcasm against 
matrimony. Mr. Bell’s researches have solv- 
eda question which eluded the industry of 
Malone. From the evidence of the register, 
it appears that Dryden was married on the 
first of December, 1663, at the parish church 
of St. Swithin’s, in London. 

With his connection with Sir Robert How- 
ard began Dryden’s career as a dramatic poet. 
But as we have distinguished this as the sec- 
ond phase of his literary life, we shall, before 
entering upon it, sam up what he wrote and 
published, while he still may be considered as 
the connecting link between the writers who 

receded and the writers who followed the 
estoration. The of this first period 
were all en by the events 
of the day, and were either elegies or pane- 
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gyrics—once indeed he opened his natural 
vein of satire at the expense of the Dutch, 
but with far inferior effect to Marvel, or even 
to some who were both Marvel’s inferiors and 
his own. Dryden began to write late, and 
was long.in discovering the natural bent and 
limit of his powers. Of his verses, whether in 
the ten syllable heroic measure, or in the qua- 
train stanza, few are remembered now, and 
few indeed deserve to be memorable. To 
modern ears his panegyric seems servile, his 
elegy too quaint and curious for truth. Yet 
it would be unfair to try Dryden or his contem- 
poraries by our own measures of fitness or 
standard of opinion. We-have ceased to flat- 
ter kings; we no longer mourn in verse for 
the decease of lords or ladies: we grant no 
privilege of apotheosis; we do not discern in 
the misfortunes or the felicity of the great 
either a malign or a favorable aspect of the 
stars. Our homage has been turned to the 
people, and in some measure to ourselves. 

e glory in the nineteenth century, and we 
glorify ourselves for being born in it. But 
when Dryden wrote, divinity was still con- 
ceived to hedge a king—and the conception 
was strengthened in the minds of all, except 
a few surly independents, by the horror awak- 
ened by the king’s execution, by the special 
pleading of the pulpit and Eikén Basilike, by 
the restoration of peace at home, by weariness 


of the Puritanic yoke, and by the almost unan- 
imous voice of the press and theatre. Marvel 


and Milton stood alone. But the herd of 
court-poets and court-preachers had other ob- 
jects in view than poverty and freedom; and 
if Dryden took his station among the adula- 
tors of power, he was at least not singular in 
his choice, and extravagant as his eulogies ap- 
pear to us, they were much less fulsome than 
those of his literary contemporaries in general. 
We may turn with aversion from his praises of 
the “best of kings” and lady Castlemaine ; 
but we should not forget that he had discern- 
ed and celebrated the royal nature of Crom- 
well in verses which posterity will never 
wholly let die. It is curious to remark the 
close resemblance between Cowley’s and Dry- 
den’s characters of the Great Protector; for 
though Cowley purposed to defame, he was 
enforced to extol, and though he puts his 
praise in the devil’s mouth, yet his rejoinder 
is no answer to the discerning fiend. The 
panegyric of the Astraea Redux, though writ- 
ten after Dryden had strengthened his * ’pren- 
tice hand,” is as inferior to the lines on the 
Death of the Protector as Charles himself was 
inferior to Cromwell. 

We shall not expend many words upon 
Dryden’s plays. A few of them attained an 
immediate popularity, a few were coldly ap- 
saber and others promptly condemned. 

‘osterity, however, has included them all un- 
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der one verdict, and they are never repre- 
sented and seldom read. <A few passages of 
vigorous versification are indeed retained in 
specimens of the English poets; but these 
owe their preservation less to their dramatic 
merits than to the power of reasoning in verse 
in which lay Dryden’s strength. “ Hic currus 
et arma” —his talents were those of the plead- 
er and the satirist; he sketched characters in 
verse as faithfully and vividly as Clarendon 
drew them in prose ; he argued in poetry as 
closely and effectively as Serjeant Maynard 
argued in the Court of Common Pleas. But 
he had not the gift either of constructing a 
dramatic plot, or of bringing his characters in- 
to relations with one another, or of diversify- 
ing the dialogue, or moving to mirth or tears. 
His poverty of dramatic invention indeed was 
not inaptly pointed out by Matthew Clifford : 
—*T am strangely mistaken ” he writes in his 
“ Notes on the Hind and Panther,” if I have 
not seen this very Almanzor of yours in some 
disguise about this town, and passing under 
another name. Prithee tell me.true, was not 
this huff-cap once the Indian Emperor? and, 
at another time did he not call himself Maxi- 
mine? Was not Lyndaraxa once called Al- 
meria—I mean under Montezuma the Indian 
Emperor? I protest and vow they are either 
the same, or so alike that I can’t for my heart 
distinguish one from the other. You are, 
therefore, a strange unconscionable thief, that 
art not content to steal from others, but dost 
rob thy poor wretched self too.” Dryden, it 
should be added, was conscious of his own 
dramatic deficiencies, and after the failure of 
his comedy of the “ Assignation,” candidly ad- 
mits them. “TI desire,” he says, “to be no 
longer the Sisyphus of the stage; to roll up a 
stone with- endless labor, which, to follow the 
proverb, gathers no moss, and which is per- 
petually falling down again. I never thought 
myself very fit for an employment where 
many of my predecessors have excelled me in 
all kinds; and some of my contemporaries, 
even in my own partial judgment, have out- 
done me in comedy.” He probably alludes to 
Etherege and Shadwell, who, inferior to Dry- 
den in every other respect, possessed the fac- 
ulty denied to him of drawing from the life, 
and reproducing on the stage the vices and 
follies which they saw and practised in so- 
ciety. . 

When Dryden began to write for the stage, 
dramatic literature was afflicted by two oppo- 
site maladies. Its healthy circulation had 
been suddenly arrested by Puritanism, and 
when the ban imposed by the saints was at 
length removed, the national taste was as sud- 
denly corrupted. The corruption arose part- 
ly from an incapacity for relishing the great 
dramas which had entertained the Maiden 
Queen and her court, and partly from a ca- 
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pacity for enjoying the bombast and license of 
the French theatre, as it flourished under the 
patronage of Louis XIV. Over-strained pre- 
tensions to sanctity had struck a death-blow 
upon all genuine heroic sentiment in the na- 
tion. The elect had so often shown them- 
selves false, ambitious, and self-seeking, that 
men had begun to distrust even the semblances 
of truth, public spirit and self-sacrifice, and 
rejoiced in reducing to a common level the 
nobler passions which elevate at once both 
real and scenic life. When Sydney, and Es- 
sex, and Ralegh surrounded the throne of 
the sovereign, Spenser’s visions of beauty and 
Shakspeare’s women were intelligible crea- 
tions; but at a court where Castlemaine pre- 
sided, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Juliet were 
little more than feeble and ineffectual abstrac- 
tions. England had lost in the Civil Wars 
“ its elder breed of noble blood.” The Round- 
head had withdrawn sullenly from the contest, 
and either sought a new home on alien shores, 
or retired far from the hum of cities to his 
plough or his loom; the old Cavalier also was 
now seldom found in the purlieus of the court. 
He had greeted the Restoration as the fulfil- 
ment of his joys and the answer to his prayers ; 
but to him it had brought only disappointment 
and dismay. The king had indeed returned, 
but there came not back with him the ancient 
chivalry of the land—the Falklands, the Ne- 


villes, the Herberts, and the Veres, the men} 


whom Vandyck painted, the men whom Clar- 
endon has described in colors scarcely less 
vivid. In their room had returned a band of 
dissolute exiles, at once rapacious and profuse, 
whom adversity had neither disciplined nor 
purified, and whom prosperfty and power ren- 
dered more reckless and corrupt. They had, 
many of them, passed the term of their banish- 
ment at Paris and Madrid, and there beheld 
the attractive spectacle of absolute monarchy 
may sred by the arts and especially adulated 

y the drama. The stately ceremonial of the 
Spanish court, no less than the elaborate deco- 
rum of the court of France, hardly concealed 
the moral laxity which prevailed at both. 
Each was the home of licentious intrigues ; the 
monarchs lived in ostentatious adultery, and 
the courtier who had not at least one avowed 
mistress was regarded either as a block ora 
churl. The Spanish and French play-writers 
had long ceased to draw their characters from 
nature. The intrigues of comedy were those 
of the court, and tragedy borrowed its fable 
and its heroes from Seneca and Euripides, 
from the declining eras of the Roman and At- 
tic drama. From these debased or psuedo- 
classic types the theatre of the Restoration 
took its models. In tragedy passion was su- 
perseded by rhetoric; in comedy, the’ follies 
of the day were represented by the vices of 
the day. With the Restoration, indeed, love 
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disappears and sensuousness takes its place. 
Nor was vice casually or capriciously employ- 
ed as a means of public attraction. It was not 
so much the condiment which flavored the sol- 
id meat as the meat itself. In the drama of 
the age of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, 
there is undoubtedly much indelicate writing. 
Ford meddled with interdicted and repulsive 
subjects; Fletcher and “Massinger are fre- 
quently coarse ; and there are phrases and al- 
lusions in Jonson and Shakspeare which we 
may desire that they had “ discreetly blotted ” 
out. But in none of the writers anterior to 
the Restoration do we find any systematic at- 
tempt to represent *vice as laudable, and vir- 
tue as ridiculous. We do not find even in 
Shirley the breach of the marriage-vow held 
up as the whole duty of man and woman also ; 
and Shirley’s plays approach much nearer to 
those of Afra Behn, Etherege and Shadwell in 
their coarse profligacy than those of either 
Fletcher or Ford in their worst extravagan- 
ces. The masculine coarseness of the earlier 
period is indeed like a blemish ona fair face— 
a blot on the scutcheon—a flaw in crystal— 
the foot of clay to the golden image; but the 
flaw, the blot, the blemish, and the clay are 
separable from their purer and richer accom- 
paniments ; whereas the systematic profligacy 
of the dramatic literature which followed the 
return of Charles II. percolates the entire sys- 
tem, and clings to its members as the leprosy 
of the East to the luckless outcasts from the 
dwellings of men. 

We acquit Dryden of acting upon any for- 
mal scheme for demoralizing his age: he 
merely followed a corrupt fashion, and owned 
his popularity, as a writer for the stage, to his 
subserviency. He would probably have al- 
leged in his defence — and he might fairly do 
so— the old excuse of Ovid : — 


“ Crede mihi, mores distant a carmine nostri; 
Vita verecunda est, musa jocosa, mihi.” 


And it must be admitted also that his worst 
plays are much less offensive than many which, 
at the moment of their production, were pre- 
ferred to his. Moreover, we must do him the 
justice to add, that he kissed the rod with 
most becoming meekness, when in 1698, Jere- 
my Collier published his “ Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage.” On no one’s shoulders did the flail 
of the merciless Non-juror descend with more 
weight than upon Dryden’s. From no one — 
for he had approved himself cunning in con- 
troversial fence — was a prompter or more 
acrimonious reply looked for by the world. 
It was expected, and doubtless much desired 
that Dares should beat Entellus black-and-blue. 
But the world was disappointed. Dryden, who 
on much smaller provocations had exhibited 
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violent resentment, who both in prose and 
verse wielded a weapon of the keenest 7 
on this occasion stood silent and abashed. In- 
deed, as we have seen, he did not estimate 
highly his dramatic productions ; he was per- 
haps content with the fame and money which 
they brought him, and did not care to ruffle 
himself in the defence of what he lightly val- 
ued. But it is more charitable to him, and in- 
deed more consistent with all we know of his 
sober and laborious life, to infer that he felt 
Collier to be in the right, and that although 
he himself had contributed to the vices of the 
age, he held it “stuff of the conscience ” not 
to interpose between them and their castigation. 
At a later period, he mentioned the “ Short 
View” in the preface to his Fables. He com- 

lained of the asperity with which he had 
som treated. He alleged certain pleas in ex- 
culpation of his errors, but, in the main, he 
acknowledges the justice of the reproof. “If 
Mr. Collier,’ he said, “ be my enemy, let him 
triumph. If he be my friend, as I have given 
him no personal occasion to be otherwise, he 
will be dlad of my repentance.” 

Dryden’s career as a writer for the stage 
may be divided into four periods‘ 1. From 
its commencement with the comedy of the 
“ Wild Gallant,” in February 1662-3, to the 
suspension of dramatic entertainments in 1666, 
the year in which Old London City was laid 
in ashes. 2. From the re-opening of the Play- 
houses to the time when the King’s Theatre 
was burnt down, in 1671-2. 3. During the 
next ten years, Dryden, who had become an 
active pamphleteer in verse, and a critic almost 
without appeal in prose, discontinued writing 
for the stage; but (4.) when the Revolution 
deprived him of Court favor, and of his offices 
of laureate and historiographer-royal, and he 
was almost as needy as when he lived under 
the roof of Herringman, he once more re- 
sorted to the drama for a livelihood, and, 
though declining in years and in health, pro- 
duced five plays, and among them, one of the 
most genial and vigorous of his productions,— 
“ Don Sebastian.” 

That Dryden looked to his‘dramatic compo- 
sitions as a sure and prompt source of income 
appears from the compact into which he en- 
tered, after the success of his earlier plays, 
with the managers of the King’s Theatre. He 
agreed to furnish the patentee Killigrew, with 
three dramas annually, in consideration of a 
share and a quarter in the theatre. Had he 
kept to his obligation, this arrangement would 
have produced him yearly between three and 
four hundred pounds. But he overrated his 
powers; and, although he wrote rapidly, he 
was unable to fulfil his contract to the letter. 
His industry, however, was great. In 1667, he 
published his “ Annus Mirabilis,’ and during 





next two or three years, he produced no 
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less than six plays; and if other dramatic 
writers have exceeded him in fertility of in- 
vention and rapidity of execution, yet it should 
be remembered that Dryden, in thus purvey- 
ing for the stage, was rather forcing than com- 
plying with his natural bent. 

He began as the pupil of Corneille and the 
rhymed drama of the French school. He did 
uot indeed introduce this fashion, which Hay- 
ley absurdly revived in the lagt century; but 
he defended it, in his “ Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry,” witha vigor and felicity of style as re- 
markable at least as his theory was erroneous. 
Sir Robert as a dramatic poet was inferior to 
Dryden, but as a critic his views were on this 
point more correct, and although Dryden had. 
the public on his side, both the public and 
himself were inthe wrong. Sir Robert had at 
first modestly combated his brother-in-law’s 
dogmas, but replied to his “ Essay” with more 
= and point. In his defence of the Essay, 

ryden handled Sir Robert somewhat roughly, 
and the brothers-in-law were for a time 
estranged from each other. 

Dryden, indeed, was, at this period of his 
literary career like a man feeling about in the 
dark, and trying to discover, amid a variety 
of roads, the one which alone leads to his home. 
He was master of the art of reasoning in verse, 
and his instincts told him that here lay his 
proper strength. He was also no mean profi- 
cient in carte and tierce dialogue, and, like 
Euripides, introduced on the stage a mode of 
conversation that would have suited a tart de- 
bate in the forum or the schools, but which 
was as ill adapted to the theatre as Sir Roger 
l’Estrange’s style would have been to the pul- 
pit. That our readers may not accuse us of 
underrating Dryden’s dramatic style in his first 
manner, we cite the following scene from the 
“ Conquest of Grenada.” The solicitations of 
the lover and the denials of the Queen are 
expressed as antithetically as in the very worst 
scene of the very worst extant Greek tragedy 
— the “ Electra” of Euripides : — 


* Almahide. My light will sure discover those 
who talk.— 
Who dares to interrupt my private walk ? 
Almanzor. He who dares love, and for that 
love must die, 
And knowing this, dares vet love on, am I. 
Almahide. That love which you can hope, and 
I can pay, 
May be received and given in open day : 
My praise and my esteem you had before : 
And you have bound yourself to ask no more. 
Almanzor. Yes, I have bound myself: but will 
you take 
The forfeit of that bond, which force did 
make ? 
Almahide. You know you are from recom- 
pense debarred : 
But purest love can live without reward. 
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Almanzor. Pure love had need to be itself a 
feast : 
For, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 
Almahide. It therefore yields the only pure 
content : 
For it, like angels, needs no nourishment.” 


And in this fashion —“ the right fencing grace: 
tap for tap, and so part fair” — this skilful pair 
of Moorish lovers argue their case through 
some score of similar rejoinders. : 
Dryden would not yield to the arguments 
of Sir Robert Howard in behalf of good sense 
and dramatic consistency : but he was con- 
vinced by his own maturer judgment, and by 
the study of Shakspeare, and abandoned his 
error as cordially as he once maintained it. 
In the prologue to the tragedy of “ Aurung- 
zebe,” produced in 1675, he announced his 
abandonment of the old form ; and he followed 
up his recantation practically in 1678, by the 
play of “ All for Love,” os ae modelled on 
the example of Shakspeare. This, as he tells 
us, was the only play he ever wrote for him- 
self; “ the rest were given tothe people.” In 
the ensuing year he altered “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” and wrote, jointly with Lee the trage- 
dy of “CEdipus.” To his version of “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” he prefixed an Essay on the 
Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, in which he 
modified or abjured many of his earlier opin- 
ions upon dramatic composition. It was a sin- 
gular trait in his character that he made the 
public his confessor. Whatever subject he 
chose, in whatever manner he treated it, he la- 
bored to persuade his readers that the subject 
was the most eligible and his treatment of it 
the most judicious possible. The very confi- 
dence with which he asserts ‘his merits is per- 
haps an indirect proof that he mistrusted him- 
self, and sought to confirm by the suffrages of 
his readers the opinions which secretly he 
doubted. But whatever were his motives for 
them, the public were gainers by his confes- 
sions. Periodical criticism was as yet unin- 
vented. A few works, indeed, upon the laws 
of writing had been published subsequently to 
the crude discourses of Puttenham and Webbe. 
But although Sir Philip Sydney’s “ Defence 
of Poesy” will always be read with pleasure, 
and Campion and Sir John Harrington may 
sull be consulted with profit, Dryden must be 
allowed the praise of sh the first English 
critic who applied general laws to particular 
cases in literature, and who initiated the public 
in the art of discriminating in matters of taste. 
His own prose style has always been ac- 
counted a model by the best judges. Charles 
Fox, in the composition of his history, regarded 
Dryden as an authority for the use of words 
from which there was no appeal. He has 
greater facility than Cowley ; more masculine 
vigor than Addison ; and he combines, wit 
singular facility, the twin elements of our lan- 
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guage —its Roman amplitude with its Saxon 
raciness. If his critical works contain many 
assertions from which we are compelled to dis- 
sent, if. they enunciate no new principles, or 
sometimes seem to abound with commonplace 
remarks, we must remember that at the time 
they were written his canons of taste were 
novel, his mistakes were inseparable from a 
first inquiry, and his commonplaces discoveries 
to those who read them originally. Had Dry- 
den lived in the present century, he would 
a have rivalled Southey or Mr. Macau- 
ay in the number and excellence of his peri- 
odical essays. He would have produced few 
plays, if he had been able to employ his vari- 
ous knowledge and his masculine diction in the 
composition of “ articles,” and instead of a con- 
tract with the King’s or Duke’s Theatre, he 
would probably, once a quarter, have received 
a cheque from Messrs. Murray or Longmans. 
Instead of Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews, 
he wrote essays and prefaces ; and to these we 
can still recur with pleasure, or at least with 
interest. 
Dryden, however, was to learn from rough- 
er critics than Howard, and by a less pleasant 


than enlarged study and reflection, the faults 


of his theory respecting the employment of 
rhyme in dramatic compositions. His popu- 
larity as an author bred envy in many quar- 
ters: his plainness of speech did not mitigate 
it. Although not unacceptable to the leaders 
of politics and literature, he seems never to 
have secured for himself any very powerful 
patron. He was no suitor for favors: he did 
not, until a comparatively late period of his 
career, identify himself with any of the parties 
of the time. He had indeed complimented 
Charles and Lady Castlemaine and Chancel- 
lor Hyde, but he did not besiege their doors; 
and neither his pursuits nor his tastes permit- 
ted him to become the boon companion of the 
Sedleys, Buckinghams, and Rochesters. But 
although he was no partisan, it was remem- 
bered that he had once been a Puritan, and 
although he kept clear of popular controver- 
sies in general, he had shown quite satirical 
power enough to create enemies. As yet was 
undiscovered the art of rendering an adver- 
sary ridiculous, whether by “ showing him up” 
in a review, or by caricaturing his form or 
features in a weekly newspaper. H. B. and 
“ Punch” as yet slept among the possibilities 
of the future. Their mirthful and salutary 
influence was ill supplied by the coarse banter 
of the theatre : and to the theatre was allotted 
the task of makiug Dryden and heroic plays 
at once the butt of satire. In the winter of 
1671, the Duke of Buckingham produced his 


famous “ Rehearsal ”—a burlesque which had 


wit enough in it to survive its original object; 





since Cibber turned it against Pope, and Gar- 
rick continued to perform its principal cha- 
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racter long after both Dryden and his succes- 
sor in satire were beyond reach of its shafts. 
Buckingham is said to have been assisted by 
Butler, Spratt, Clifford, and others in feather- 
ing and pointing his quiver of arrows: indeed, 
it bears traces of having been the work of an 
academy of wits. Davenant, who has the 
credit of introducing heroic plays, was origin- 
ally meant for the hero, but death delivered 
from this further trial one who had long been 
an abundant cause of wit in others. Dryden 
in 1670 had succeeded to Davenant’s vacant 
laureateship, and was in many respects better 
suited for this kind of satire than his prede- 
cessor. His person was inclined to corpu- 
lence, whence he had acquired the nickname 
of Squad; his costume was singular; he wore, 
at least in his earlier days, “a suit of Norwich 
drugget ;” and that at a time when courtiers 
‘and poets carried an estate on their heads 
and backs in the form of feathers, velvet, 
Mechlin lace, and Steinkirk wigs. He was 
notoriously a bad reader, and recited his 
sounding couplets with a tedious and hesita- 
ting delivery, that frequently raised inextin- 

ishable laughter in the frequenters of the 

reen Room. Buckingham, a first-rate mimic 
himself, sedulously trained the actor who per- 
formed Bayes in all the peculiarities of Dry- 
den. The town was highly amused, but its 
taste was not corrected by the wit of “ The 
Rehearsal.” So long as Dryden continued to 
write them, heroic plays continued to be po- 
pular. He had now become the most conspi- 
cuous critic of his time. His canons of criti- 
cism gave the laws to coffee-houses and clubs: 
his plays attracted crowds to the theatres. 
And yet, high as he now stood in contempo- 
rary reputation, he would probably have left 
a name less enduring than that of Otway, and 
been confounded with the common herd of 
Crownes and Settles, had he not broke fresh 
ground in a different department of litera- 
ture. 

In the year 1681 appeared his great poem 
of “ Absalom and Achitophel.” Of his powers 
as a satirist, at least as a reasoner in verse, he 
had already given many proofs in his drama- 
tic compositions. A large proportion of the 
most nervous and emphatic lines in his plays 
belongs to the class of gnomic verses,—ethic- 
al, sovial, or sarcastic maxims, such as belong 
equally to satire and the stage. But these 
were scattered over the wide surface of twen- 
ty-one dramas, and were too often buried be- 
neath rant, buffoonery, and indecency. At 
length, in political satire a proper frame and 
canvas were provided for his talents; and— 
versu incessu patuit deus—Dryden, after doing 
taskwork for the theatre, and racking his in- 
vention for compliments to the unworthy, stood 
confessed the poetic chief of the Restoration 
era. 
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We are not informed whether reflection, 
advice, or accident, guided Dryden into the 
right path at last. He had now arrived at 
the ripe age of fifty years, and was “long in 
debating upon and long in choosing” his pro- 
per vocation. He who on so many points of 
comparative insignificance took the public for 
his confessor, has unluckily been silent upon 
the motives which led him to quit the drama 
for controversial, satirical, and didactic verses. 
A clue to his change and better choice may 
perhaps be discovered in the circumstances 
of the times. In the first place, he had him- 
self suffered much from the envy, insolence, 
and even violence of his contemporaries. He 
had been held up to ridicule by Buckingham : 
he had been the butt of epigram, satire, and 
invective from Crowne, Settle, Shadwell, and 
a mob of literary ruffians: he had been beat- 
en in Rose-alley by Rochester’s myrmidons: 
he had been twitted by the courtiers on ac- 
count of his Puritan kindred: he had been 
reviled by the Puritans for his adherence to 
the court. He was not, as we have seen, of 
an impetuous temperament; but he had not 
the less a lively sense of injuries; and he pro- 
bably saw that with one weapon alone he 
could efficiently requite them. The offences 
of the time were rank: the old antagonism of 
parties was reviving: plots and rumors of 
plots pervaded and dislocated all classes of 
society, and the leaders of parties were, with 
few exceptions, hypocrites in religion or pro- 
fligates in conduct. The decorum which veil- 
ed the excesses of Versailles was disregarded 
in London: vice stalked abroad unbonneted 
and unmasked: and the enormities of Domi- 
tian’s reign seemed to be repeated in that of 
Charles IT. 

It is scarcely possible that so shrewd an ob- 
server as Dryden proved himself to be, should 
not have brooded over this chaos, and laid up 
in his private meditations the plan and weap- 
ons of assault long before he opened the cam- 
paign. He had beheld, moreover, a sort of 
rehearsal of his new career performed by 
puny and clumsy debutants. Shadwell, Set- 
tle, and some other minor poets, let out their 
pens to the Whigs: Lee, Otway, and Tate, 
were in the pay of the Tories. The contro- 
versies of the age, which, after long political 
stagnation, at first threatened to revive old 
Puritan and Cavalier feuds, had suddenly con- 
centrated themselves on two points—the Pop- 
ish plot, and the succession of the Crown. 
The Tories and Catholics maintained the right 
of the lawful heir—James, Duke of York: the 
Whigs and Protestants, impelled by Shaftés- 
bury, were fain to put up with a paltry sha- 
dow, who had no recommendations beyond 
his graceful address and handsome person. 
Under King Monmouth, Shaftesbury could 
not have missed being Mayor of the Palace ; 
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and he had the art to persuade the public, 
that in Monmouth alone were bound up the 
last hopes of their civil and religious liberties. 
There te probably never been a more worth- 
less controversy than that which at this time 
divided the English nation. But its very 
worthlessness afforded the most abundant and 
appropriate materials for satire, and into this 
Dryden, in November 1681, plunged with the 
whole force and fervor of his genius—a knight 
paladin, suddenly taking part in the squabbles 
of village clowns. 

Independent of the merits of its execution, 
of which we shall speak more at large, Dryden 
in this production has a just claim to the praise 
of originality. He quitted the beaten track 
of satire, which, since the time of Lucilius had 
lashed the vices and follies of classes and indi- 
viduals, and he aimed his shafts at the great 
political questions, parties, and leaders of the 
day. He performed in verse the most difficult 
task of prose history—the delineation of the 

Tasioal actors on the political stage, and per- 
formed it with such vigor and vivacity that his 
“characters” still remain the admitted types 
of Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Oates, Séymour, 
and Monmouth. Burnet, Roger North, Hume, 
and in our own days, Macaulay, owe no mean 
portion of their reputation to the skill with 
which they depict the men who have guided 
our counsels or our armies; but the most fin- 
ished of their portraits are faint and defective 
when compared with the bold outline and 
vivid colors of Dryden. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that his commendations are less success- 
ful than his censure, and that his character of 
Amiel—Sir Edward Seymour—is much less 
ear eut and polished than those of Zimri, 

erah, or Achitophel. In the three latter, 
every stroke tells: every stroke is an addition 
to the likeness: every stroke is made at the 
right moment, and in the right place, and can 
no more be transposed or omitted than the 
lines and shadows of Holbein’s or Titian’s por- 
traits. The age of Charles II., indeed, owes 
little less to Dryden’s pen, than the age of 
Charles I. does to Vandyke’s easel. 

As Poet Laureate, Devdonts side in this 
controversy was marked out for him. It was 
the side also of his predilections, for in his 
plays he liad maintained ultra-loyal opinions, 
and in his numerous essays and dedications 
had even paraded his Toryism. “ Absalom 
and Achitophel” failed, indeed, in its immedi- 
ate object, of turning the tide of opinion 
against Shaftesbury ; but it undoubtedly pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the public. It was 
read with avidity: it passed through five edi- 
tions in one year: and it established Dryden’s 
reputatio:: as the most formidable of antago- 
nists, and the most effective of pleaders in 
verse. 

He did not loiter in the course which he had 
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now so happily commenced: but his next ef- 
forts were, on the whole, less successful. Their 
inferiority was in some measure owing to the 
more restricted nature of their subjects. “ The 
Medal :” a Satire against Sedition, appeared 
in March, 1682: it was prompted by the pop- 
ular enthusiasm at Shaftesbury’s acquittal. 
But even Shaftesbury, the most versatile and 
conspicuous man of the time, could not singly 
afford substance for a poem; and the Medal 
falls much below its predecessor in interest. It 
was followed by “ Mac Flecknoe,” in the same 
year: and although its hero, Shadwell, was 
even less calculated than Shaftesbury to bring 
out the full powers of Dryden’s mind, scarcely 
one of his poems is nearer perfection. Of the 
four hundred lines in Mac Flecknoe, a few are 
coarse and ribaldrous, but none are feeble or 
careless: and in this satire, as in his former, 
the author opened a new vein, and afforded 
more than a hint to the Dunciad, the Rosciad, 
and the Pursuits of Literature. 

The second part of “ Absalom and Achito- 
phel” appeared in November, 1682; and ina 
few days was followed by the “ Religio Laici.” 
This year may accordingly be regarded as the 
Annus Mirabilis of Dryden’s own life. .His 
patent of perpetual remembrance was then 
signed and sealed. The continuation of “ Ab- 
salom. and Achitophel” was indeed, in the 
main, written by Nahum Tate; but Dryden 
had found an apt pupil in this translator of the 
Psalms; and not only revised his copy, but 
strengthened its occasional lines, and drew 
with his own hand the portraits of Settle and 
Shadwell. 

In the same year, although he had now 
ceased to write for the stage, he brought out 
his “ Duke of Guise,” which must be reckoned 
among his political productions, since the par- 
allel between the Leaguers of France and the 
Covenanters of England was obvious, and the 
evident purpose of this tragedy was to main- 
tain the rights of the Duke of York. 

Dryden now stood at the highest pinnacle 
of royal and courtly favor. He had rendered 
to his Sovereign and to the heir of the Crown 
such services as no other living author could 
have afforded: he had made himself pre-emi- 
nently obnoxious to the Protestant party, and 
had offended the Whigs past forgiveness. And 

et, at the very moment when his name stood 
Lighest whether for praise or blame, the 
himself was suffering from pecuniary embar- 
rassments. The promises of advancement 
which were made to him ended with the breath 
that uttered them: his salary as Laureate re- 
mained unpaid for four years; and when, after 
earnest and repeated solicitations, he obtained , 
in May, 1684, an order on the Treasury for 
the payment of arrears, it was only for one 
quarter's salary due at Midsummer, 1680, and 
he received 50/. in lieu of 800/. Herringman 
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the bookseller had been a better paymaster 
than Charles Stuart; who, while he withheld 
from Dryden his due, was squandering thous- 
ands of pounds upon his mistresses and favor- 
ites. There was, indeed, an ineradicable vein 
of shabbiness in all the Stuart monarchs of 
England. James defrauded Ralegh of his es- 
tate in Somersetshire, because, forsooth, the 
land was wanted for Carr. Ben Jonson’s pen- 
sion was grudgingly paid, and sometimes with- 
held altogether ; and the distinguished servants 
of the court had reason to envy the men, on 
whom they looked down “as base mechanicals,” 
for they at least received the wages of their ser- 
vice. No single writer of the time had done 
more to render the Puritans hateful and ridic- 
ulous than the author of Hudibras. Upon his 
unrivalled burlesque he had lavished stores of 
learning hardly inferior in amount to those ex- 
pended upon their majestic poems by Dante 
and Milton. Hudibras was read by all men, 
quoted by all men, and raised inextinguishable 
laughter in all men; while the writer of it was 
often puzzled to procure for himself a roof, 
bread, and raiment. He received, after he had 
ceased to want anything, a monument and an 
opiaph and the contrast between the misery 
of his life and the respect paid to his memory, 
was recorded in an epigram, of which the 
point is its literal truth :— 


“ Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give: 

See him, when starved to death and turned to 
dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 

He asked for bread and he received a stone.” 


Dryden, although not reduced to Butler's 
straits, was nearly in an equal degree with him 
the victim of royal neglect. It appears indeed 
from a document published for the first time 
by Mr. Bell, that in 1684 an additional pen- 
sion of 100/. a year was bestowed upon him. 
We doubt whether either the addition or the 
arrears of the former salary were ever paid 
him. In his “'Threnodia Augustalis,” a Pin- 
daric ode which he composed as Laureate, 
upon the death of his most sacred majesty 
Charles II., he intimates, that poets, “like 
birds of Paradise, fed on morning dew,” from 
lack of more substantial nutriment. James IT. 
indeed, after a while, opened his purse to the 
bard who had maintained his right to the 
throne at a season when “ no man cried, God 
bless him,” and when he was the most un 
ular man in the three kingdoms. 


liberality did not come with the king's acces-, 
sion: on the contrary, Dryden’s fortunes, 
seemed to be rather impaired than improved | 
He retained his Laureateship, | 


by that event. 
indeed, and the original salary; and to have 


deprived Dryden of them would have been an! 
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act of ifgratitude in James beyond even the 
ingratitude of a Stuart. But in the new 
tent no mention was made of the additional 
100/.; and even the annual butt of sherry was 
discontinued. The king apparently expected 
from these harsh terms to so useful a servant, 
that Dryden would understand the inconsisten- 
cy of a Popish king keeping a Protestant poet. 
The hint seems to have been taken; for in 
March, 1685-6, Dryden received an additional 
1002. a year, and the Romish Church one con-: 
vert more. 

Weare not disposed, even if the coincidence 
be more than accidental, to judge Dryden 
harshly on account of his sudden conversion. 
He had been bred a Puritan in the household 
of one of the chiefest of saints; he had con- 
formed, without exciting comment or censu 
from the world, to the Church of England} 
but whatever may have been his real senti- 
ments, the grossness of his dramatic writings 
forbids us to suppose that his religious convic- 
tions were at any time very deep. We be- 
lieve him to have been, in the main, a very 
amiable man, but there is no appearance of 
his having ever been a devout Protestant. He 
was of the faith of the State, and robably 
thought that what its defender and fis lords 
spiritual and temporal held, or professed to 
hold, was truth enough for a poet, whose bread 
depended upon_his panegyrics and his popu- 
larity. He intimates indeed pretty broadly, in 
his “ Hind and Panther,” that he took his re- 
ligion, even after his conversion to Romanism, 
pretty much on trust ;* and if Dryden were 
at any period of his life earnest in his creed, 
it was certainly when he wrote the “ Life of 
St. Francis Xavier,” and not when he wrote 
his “ Spanish Friar.” 

The only poem of Dryden’s which savors of 
attachment to the Church of England, is the 
“ Religio Laici,” produced early in 1673, 
rather more than twelve months after the ap- 

earance of “Absalom and Achitophel.” 

his is a statement in metre of the reasons of 
his belief in the church as by law established, 
and does not seem intended to serve any po- 
litical purpose. But the weight of this state- 
ment is considerably lessened by an examina- 
tion of the poem itself. It is an argument in 
verse, terse, logical, and epigrammatic. The 
most prominent portrait in it, however, is 
adopted from Chaucer, and the argument 
tends more to inculcate a sound moral life and 
its practical duties, than any especial reasons 


-|for preferring the doctrines and discipline of 
But this| the Anglican establishment. 


If it were meant 
for any immediate purpose, and not merely as 
an exercise in metrical ratiocination, it was 


* “By education most have been misled: 
So they believe because they so were bred: 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 
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probably intended as an answer to those who 
accused the ex-Puritan and present Conform- 
ist of having no theological creed at all. 

Dryden’s improved salary was earned by 
increased energy in the service of his royal, and 
not very munificent patron. In defence of 
James he attacked the most skilful and expe- 
rienced pamphleteers of theday. He shrunk 
from crossing swords neither with Stillingfleet, 
though armed at all points with ecclesiastical 
lore, nor with Burnet, clothed in worldly and 
diplomatic cunning, as with triple brass. He 
was Maitre Jaques cook, and Maitre Jaques 
coachman to the king: he defended in prose 
and in verse the most flagrant and insane meas- 
ures of the government: he was neither alarm- 
ed by the counsels of Father Petre, nor dis- 
gusted by the servility of Rochester. His 
poem of the “ Hind and Panther” is on all 
accounts an extraordinary production. Its 
wit is sharp and pleasant: its diction singular- 
ly harmonious: its reasoning coherent and 
impressive, and as an ex parte statement it 
scarcely admits of improvement. It is indeed 
now less known, because its interest is of a 
less historical kind, than that ‘of “ Absalom and 
Achitophel ;” but at the moment it appeared, 
its Romanist readers must have hailed it as 
the work of a poetical Bossuet, and expected 
from it either the conversion or the confusion 
of their opponents. 

To ourselves indeed, perusing this polemi- 
cal apologue without fear or favor of the con- 
troversy, its defects as a work of art are but 
too palpable. The allegory and the fable are 
throughout awkwardly blended. We do not 
indeed 

“ Ask Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
If beasts confabulate or no,” 


but however expressive or acceptable it may 
have been to contemporaries, whose passions 
were excited by the controversy, to calmer 
judgments the features of the allegory appear 
repulsive. We can follow with patience 
Swift’s delineation of Peter, Martin, and 
Jack: they are at least human personages, 
and, with allowance for their symbolical at- 
tributes, have some human interest. But it is 
a stretch beyond the bounds of fiction or al- 
legory to follow the mazes of a controversy 
conducted by animals alone. There are few 
more insufferable apologues than Casti’s “ An- 
imali Parlanti,” and Dryden's “ Hind and 
Panther” is liable to equal objections. The 
Church of Rome is figured under the simili- 
tude of a milk-white hind, ever in peril of 
death, yet not doomed to destruction. All 
the baser animals are bent on her destruction 
—the Socinian fox, the Presbyterian wolf, 
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panther, beautifal but spotted. They are 
equally hated by their common foes, and con- 
fer a part on their common danger; and the 
subjects of their conference are — the real pre- 
sence, the jurisdiction of popes and councils, 
the Test Acts, the penal laws, Oates’s perjuries, 
the ingratitude of the Cavalier party to, the 
author of “ Hudibras, Burnet’s intrigues and 
Stillingfleet’s pamphlets — quadcunque ostend- 
is mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

Such an allegory could not be preserved for 
ten lines together with any chance of consist- 
ency. Its absurdity is obvious; its weariness 
fatal. Yet the skill of the author is as con- 
spicuous as the defects of the plan. The 
“ Hind and Panther” is not only the most re- 
markable literary production of the reign of 
James II.; but is also second to none of Dry- 
den’s works in energy, harmony, and pathos. 

The defects of this extraordinary poem 
were overlooked by the party whom it was in- 
tended to serve, but presented an ample scope 
for the invective and irony of their opponents. 
Its ingenious casuistry and melodious numbers 
could not protect it from attacks. Men were 
in no humor for such attempts to make the 
worse appear the better reason. The spots of 
the panther might be blemishes, but the white- 
ness of the hind was an insidious mask, and 
an actual fraud. It had been more than once 
or twice incarnadined in the blood of the 
saints; it was the livery of priestly guile and 
political tyranny. Rejoinder and invective 
flew from all sides. The nicknames of 
“ Bayes” and “ Squab” were revived; the 
author was branded with the titles of infidel and 
apostate. The panegyric to Cromwell was 
printed beside the Astraa Redux ; Shadwell 
discharged his venom and Settle his dulness. 
There was an “arrowy sleet” of pamphlets; 
there were hints that Rochester’s cudgel had 
been well bestowed on the broad shoulders of 
“Poet Squab.” But of the many satirical 
responses which appeared, that which most 
deeply affected Dryden was the joint produc- 
tion of two young men, who had recently quit- 
ted Cambridge. He could put up with the 
venal or envious sarcasms of ordinary libellers, 
but he was cut to the quick by the wit of 
Charles Mantague and Matthew Prior. They 
were both young men and friends of Dryden, 
whose society they enjoyed in the literary 
coffee-house of London. If we may credit 
Dean Lockier’s authority, he was moved to 
tears by their fable of the “ Country and Cit 
Mouse.” He observed, “ For two young fel- 
lows that I have always been very civil to, to 
use an old man in so cruel a manner! He 
had been patient under Collier’s rebuke, and 
disdained Martin Clifford's and Tom Brown’s 


the Independent bear, the Anabaptist boar.|“ Reflections.” He was sitting where such or- 
The timorous neutrals are typified by the cow-| dinary scribes dare not soar. But Prior and 


ardly hare; the church of England by the| 


Montague belonged to a different order of as- 
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sailants. They had the ear of good society ; 
they were rising favorites of the public, and 
held in the clubs a voice nearly as potential as 


Dryden himself. He may justly have begun |i 


to suspect that he had miscalculated the di- 
rection of public opinion, when even the fre- 
quenters of his realm at Wills coffee-house 
conspired against him. Court favor might 
be purchased too dear if it involved the loss of 
hardly-won popularity. His tenure of court 
favor was however destined to be brief. 
Within little more than a year after the pub- 
lication of the “ Hind and Panther;” within 
a few months after the appearance of his 
“Britannia Rediviva”—in which poem he 
had congratulated James and his Queen on 
the birth of a prince — the Romanist religion 
was proscribed in this realm, and the sove- 
reign, his consort, and their infant were exiles, 
dependent on the charity of the French mon- 
arch. Dryden had committed himself ¢o irre- 
trievably to Popery, and had proved himself 
so formidable an antagonist of Protestantism 
under every form, that he could expect nu 
favor, and scarcely forbearance, from the new 
dynasty. He had argued for the divine right 
of kings, and an elective monarch was seated 
on the throne. He had celebrated the birth 
of a genuine heir, and the baby-prince was ac- 
counted by at least two thirds of the English 
people to be supposititious. 

Dryden was, in 1688, as much a mark for 
royal and parliamentary aversion as Milton 
had been in 1660. But he did not possess 
Milton’s tower of strength. Cromwell’s Latin 
secretary had maintained the cause of civil 
and religious freedom, and had sacrificed his 
eye-sight to the “ Defence of the English Peo- 
ple.” Dryden had been the advocate of civil 
and religious servitude, and had bartered for 
increase of pay his genius and former reputa- 
tion. He had no pretensions to favor or for- 
bearance. In August, 1689, he was deprived 
of his offices of poet-laureate and historio- 
grapher royal, with the further vexation of 
seeing them bestowed upon his old antago- 
nist, the true-blue Protestant versifier, Shad- 
well. The latter end of Job was indeed worse 
than the beginning. For whereas, while Dry- 
den wrote dedications, translations, and occa- 
sional poems in the service of Herrnigman, 
and plays for Davenant’s theatre, he was mere- 
ly a literary aspirant, with the world of letters 
before him, where to choose; now, in 1689, 
he, the most conspicuous of writers, had ren- 
dered himself one of the most obnoxious of 
courtiers, and unluckily taken side with a 
Church which the nation abhorred, and with 
a king whom the nation rejected. 

The appointment of Shadwell to the laur- 
eateship did not contribute to the literary 
credit of the government. A fat and bibulous 
harper rather disgraced than adorned King Ar- 
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thur’s court and table ; and Dryden, although 
changed and fallen, was a greater man, even 
in oe estimation, in his obscure dwelling 
in Gerard-street, than Shadweil with his lau- 
rels at Whitehall. ; 

Deprived of his pension, Dryden had now 
his stout heart, his active brain, and his read: 
right hand to rely upon for his support. 
was flung to the ground, but he rose the strong- 
er from the contact. He rebounded with the 
elasticity of youth from a complication of cala- 
mities that would have paralyzed most men. 
We begin to hold him in highest respect, 
when to all appearance he had sunk the low- 
est. His remaining years were devoted toa 
variety of labors, prodigious in quantity, and 
yet more remarkable for the vigor and elasti- 
city of mind which they displayed. 

The concluding decennium of his career 
was, indeed, the most honorable of his literary 
life. He had risen to fame and favor by writ- 
ing insincere panegyrics and plays of more 
than questionable morality. The spirit of the 
age was servile, unprincipled, and profligate ; 
and he had ministered to its servility, its laxi- 
ty, and its license, as much as any writer of 
the time. He had abused great gifts: he had 
followed corrupt fashions in literature ; with 
the strength of Hercules he had wielded the 
distaff of Omphale. He was now thrown 
upon his own resources once again; he was 
now verging to the sere and yellow leaf of his 
years; he again sought his Mzcenas among 
the booksellers, only exchanging Herringman 
for Tonson. In the first instance, he had re- 
course to the stage, which he had relinquished 
for the preceding seven years. In the space 
of three years (1690-93), he produced two 
tragedies, two comedies, and an opera, and, 
with the exception of his last drama, “ Love 
Triumphant,” which was a signal failure, all 
these pieces met with complete success. It is 
impossible not to applaud the gallant way in 
which he gine hats , envy and opposition. It 
is impossible not to admire the freshness of his 
intellectual powers and the manifold resources 
at his command. He condescended to write 
dedications and elegiac poems, prologues and 
epilogues, to translate, to paraphrase, to do 
task-work and job-work for all who could af- 
ford to pay him. The Earl of Abingdon ap- 
plied to him for a poem upon his deceased 
wife, as he applied to a sculptor for her monu- © 
ment ; and for his verses entjtled “ Eleonora,” 
Dryden received from his employer the sum 
of £500. He collected and published his trans- 
lations of the Greek and Latin poets; he 
rendered into English verse Juvenal and Per- 
sius. He commenced, in 1694, the most ar- 
duous of his labors, the translation of Virgil, 
and completed it by the close of 1696. It 
was published in the following July, and in 
August appeared the most popular of his 
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poems, the “ Ode on Alexander’s Feast.” 
Age could not, it seemed, stale, nor varie 
wither him; with his advancing years his 
powers were strengthened and his imagina- 
tion became more alert. 

The expectation excited by his “ Virgil,” 
showed that the cloud of unpopularity had 
passed away. The hireling and convert of 
the expelled dynasty was after all a sturdy 
and invincible man, whom the fate of nations 
and the fall of thrones might supplant, but 
could not permanently depress. The nation, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, seemed to consider 
its honor interested in the work. Dryden re- 
ceived assistance from all who could aid him 
in its performance. Mr. Gilbert Dolben pre- 
sented him with as many editions of the orig- 
inal as he could procure; Addison furnished 
him with an Essay on the Georgics, and with 
arguments of the books of the Aneid. It was 
believed that the king would have accepted 
the dedication of the work, at least Jacob 
Tonson thought so, and directed the engraver 
of the plates to depict the pious Aineas with 
the prominent nose of William of Orange. 
But upon this point Dryden was inexorable. 
He had never recanted his Panegyric on the 
Great Protector; he refused now to burn in- 
cense upon the altar of the Dutch Jupiter. 
The Dedication of Virgil was inscribed with 
the names of three patrons, for which the au- 
thor incurred the coarse vituperation of Jona- 
than Swift. 

And as if this stupendous labor—which he 
says in a letter to Jacob Tonson, “ would re- 
quire seven years to perform exactly ”—had 
only nerved Dryden for fresh employments, 
he contemplated, in 16987the translation of 
Homer. He thought that “in his fiery way 
of wrting,” he could do the Iliad more justice 
than the Eneid. He finished one book of the 
“ Tale of Troy Divine,” but was diverted from 
this enterprise by a new angagement with 
Tonson. ‘This was the volume of Fables from 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, on which Dryden’s 
renown as a narrative poet mainly rests. We 
so far subscribe to the general opinion, that 
these adaptations of the great Italian and Eng- 
lish conteurs display uncommon vigor, but we 
cannot assent to Mr. Bell’s judgment, that 
they display a richer vein of fancy and more 
sweetness and grace than any of his numerous 
earlier works. It has always appeared to us, 
on the contrary; that in Dryden’s hands, Boc- 
caccio becomes prolix and Chaucer prosaic. 
Indeed, there are more serious objections to 
Dryden’s Fables than any which can be raised 
on the score of taste. He has added to the 
indecencies of the Florentine, and rendered 
the simplicity of the “ Canterbury Tales” vul- 
gar and coarse. 

As Dryden's poetical reputation is ground- 
ed in some measure upon the spirited narra- 
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tive of this volume of Fables, we will pause 


ty | for a moment upon a few passages in them, as 


compared with the corresponding portions in 
the original, in order to bring our censure to 
the test. 

We will commence with that most charm- 
ing of descriptions, the May-morning, and - 
Emily doing observance to the season. 

Chaucer wrote : — 


“ Thus passeth year by year and day by da: 
i bh Gletste ated tx, 
That Emily, that fairer was to seen 

Than is the lily upon his stalké green, 

And fresher than the May with flowrés new, 
For with the rosé-eolor strove her hue 

(I n’ot which was the finer of them two) 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and already dight, 

For May will have no sluggardly a-night : 
The season pricketh every gentle heart, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
And saith, Arise! and do thine ébservance.” 


But Dryden writes : — 


“Thus year by year they pass and day by day, 
Till once (’twas on the aoe of cheerfal May} 
The young Emilia fairer to be seen, 

Than the fair lily on the flowery green, 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms new 
(For with the rosy color strove her hue) 
Walked, as her custom was, before the day 

To do the observance due to sprightly May : 
For sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their sluggard 


sleep ; - 
Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she 
moves : 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguished loves.” 


“Bless thee, Chaucer, thou art translated ” 
from a most loyal and observant painter of fresh 
and delicate nature into a dealer in rhymes 
“ done to this pattern.” Philemon Holland, the 
translator-general, as men called him on ac- 
count of his versions of so many bulky ancients, 
never made a rougher piece of work than Dry- 
den has done, with the passage generally, and 
in changing 

“ Than is the lily upon his stalké green,” 
into 

“Than the fair lily on the flowery green.” 


But Dryden, it may be said, was not the man 
for drawing from nature, or penning amorous 
ditties all a summer’s day. Let him then be 
tried with something of sterner mood. 
Chaucer thus describes “The Temple of 


“ First on the wall was painted a Forést 

In which there wonneth neither man nor beast, 
With knotty, gnarry, barren trées old 

Of stubbés sharp and hideous to behold ; 

In which there ran a rumble and a swough 

As though a storm would bursten every 
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And downward from a hill under a bent 

There stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 

Wrought all of burnisht steel, of which th’ entry 

Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see; 

And thereout came a rage and such a vise 

That it made all the gatés for to rise: 

The northern light in at the dooré shone 

For window on the wall ne was there none 

Through which men mighten any light dis- 
cern—” 


Whereas Dryden’s “ Temple of Mars” might 
have been “ turned out” at Birmingham — 


“ The landscape was a forest wide and bare ; 
Where neither beast nor human kind repair ; 
The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fly, 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the 


sky. 

A cake aondt lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly stubs, instead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and gnars deformed and old, 

Headless the most and hideous to behold : 

A rattling tempest through the branches went 

That stripped them bare, and one sole way they 
bent. 

Heaven froze above severe, the clouds congeal, 

And through the crystal vault appeared the 
standing hail : 

Such was the face without ; a mountain stood 

Threatening from high, and overlooked the 
wood. 

Beneath the low’ring brow and on a bent, 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent ; 

The frame of burnished steel, that cast a glare 

From far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. 

A strait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over-head : 

Thence issued such a blast and hollow roar, 

As threatened from the hinge to heave the door; 

In, through that door, a northern light there 
shone 

’T was all it had, for windows there were none.” 


One line will serve as a sample of the trans- 
figuration of this noble description of Chaucer's 
into “sound and fury ” by Dryden, and then 
we will desist from the ungracious task of com- 
paring the rhetorical poet with one of Nature’s 
making. 
Dryden’s — 
“Woods with knots and gnars deformed and old” 


seem to hint that the cabinet-maker might get 
a table out of them — but “ a forest ” — 


“ With knotty, gnarry, barren trées old” 


is a description befitting the grove of the Eu- 
menides. We are disposed to think that Jacob 
Tonson got the worst of the bargain, though 
Dryden threw in 1700 verses over and above 
the number stipulated for in the contract. The 
sale of the “ Fables” was extremely slow: even 
the author’s death, which has often accelerated 
a lingering impression, did not increase the de- 
mand for them, and a second edition was not 
called for until 1713. We are less surprised at 
the tardiness of the sale at first than at the 





reputation which these Tales have acquired 
since. 

The labors of Dryden were now fast ap- 
proaching their close. Although his mental 
powers were unimpaired, he had long been 
suffering the penalties of the sedentary, and 
was afflicted with both gout and gravel; and 
in December, 1699, erysipelas showed itself in 
one of his legs. Yet amid his intervals of ease, 
he continued to write with unremitting dili- 
gence and fortitude, and within a few weeks 
of his death produced his “ Secular Masque ; ” 
a Prologue and Epilogue for the revival of 
Fletcher's comedy of the “ Pilgrim;” and a 
“ Dialogue in the Madhouse between two Dis- 
tracted Lovers.” His career ended with a dra- 
matic and a satirical composition. The “ Secu- 
lar Masque” is an allegorical delineation of 
the reigns of the three Stuart kings, under the 
respective influences of Diana, Mars, and Ve- 
nus. In the Prologue, he brayed Blackmore 
in a mortar, but the Knight was as indestruc- 
tible as Dulness itself, and survived for the re- 
creation of younger wits. In the Epilogue, he 
attacked his old adversary Collier, but with so 
much forbearance, that this parting tap from 
the greatest master of fence bears more the 
appearance of courtesy than of censure. 

To a shattered frame and a corpulent habit, 
the slightest accident is often fatal. A ne- 
glected inflammation became a gangrene, for 
which amputation of the limb was pronounced 
the only cure. But Dryden refused to submit 
to the operation, saying that “ he was an old 
man, and had not long to live by course of na- 
ture, and therefore did not care to part with 
one limb, at such an age, to preserve an un- 
comfortable life on the rest.” His patience was 
not put to a long trial. He expired at his 
house in Gerard street, on the 1st of May, 
1700, and his remains now repose in West- 
minster Abbey, between the graves of Chau- 
cer and Cowley, his earliest and his latest mas- 
ters in verse. 

We have dwelt upon the works and charac- 
ter of Dryden, not with the vain hope that he 
will ever again become a general favorite, or 
with the desire of extenuating or exaggerating 
defects. We believe indeed that in an earlier 
or a later age, his faults would have been infi- 
nitely fewer, and his name might have ranked 
second only to the very first. It was his pecu- 
liar misfortune to have fallen upon evil times, 
and to have lacked strength of will to resist 
their influence. In an earlier age he would 
perhaps have rescued King Arthur from Black- 
more’s clutches, and added a national epic po- 
em to our literature ; in a later, he would have 
taken a high station as an historian or a critic. 
But though these great prizes were denied to 
him, and two-thirds of his numerous writings 
have become obsolete, his indefatigable indus- 
try, his various knowledge, his robust elo- 
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quence, and his un powers of satire, 
will always entitle his name to respect, and 
afford motives wherever English literature is 
cultivated, for cherishing the healthier and 
happier portions of. both his Verse and Prose. 
The genius, indeed, displayed in his best works 
indicates powers never fully developed by 
their owner, or opportunities never placed 
within his reach ; and if it be allowed to infer 
from what he actually wrote, that, under hap- 
pier circumstances, he would have written 
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otherwise ; if we regard him, for a moment, as 
contemporary either with Ben Jénson, on the 
one hand, or with Thomson, Goldsmith, and 
Gray, on the other, we shall not refuse to ad- 
mit, that of all Pope’s most appropriate epi- 
thets, not one is more expressive or more 
mournful, than that which he has prefixed to 
the name of John Dryden: — 


“Unhappy Dryden !—in all Charles’s days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 





TruBNERS ‘BrBtioGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO 
American Literature; being a Classified 
List of Books, in all.departments of Literature 
an Science, published in the United States of 
America during the last forty years. With an 
Introduction, Notes, three Appendices and an 
Index. 

This useful book contains classified lists of 
several thousand American books that have been 
go in the States within the last forty years. 

he lists are prefaced by short essays, describ- 
ing the »progress of printing in America,’ the 
‘public libraries, and the leading journals, to- 
gopher with a defence of American literature 

rom the charges of Alison, Sydney Smith, and 
others, touching the eminence of native authors 
and the nafive patronage bestowed upon them. 
Some of the facts adduced are eurious ;. others 
show that American literature may have been 
unfairly depreciated,—nnless_ the reader. regards 
what’ the eompiler overlooks, the date. of the 
opinion. Sydney Smith, for example, pronounce: 
ed his judgment five-and-thirty years ago; since 
which time nearly all the American authors in 
the belles letters have appeared, save Washington 
Irving. The mingléd arguments and assertions 
partake of that overstraining onesided spirit 
which with scarcely an exception taints all 
American lucubrations where the national glory 
is at stake, and which offends rather than con- 
vinces. In law America is ‘undoubtedly pre- 
eminent; very respectable in medicine, politics, 
and.divinity ; but except in studies that can be 
turned to practical account, she has hardly pro- 
duced one great author; and not one original au- 
thor in a new branch of letters, scar¢ely even in 
toneof mind. The lists of the Guide would be 
improved by greater attention to dates. Their 
insertion is not frequent: to give the -book  his- 
torical’ value, the date of the ‘first edition of a 
work should be inserted as well-the last.—Spec- 





WAtTER-CURE IN THE Last CeNTURY.—It ap- 
pears to have been practised at Malvern ve 
much according to the present system. ‘H. Wal- 
pole writes to Cole in 1775:— 

“At Malvern they certainly pat patients into 
sheets just dipped in the spring,”etc.—Letters, vol. 
v. p. 419.—Notes and Queries. rer 


Tue TrutH anp THE Lire.—By Charles 
Pettit M’Ilvaine, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Ohio. . 

This volume of sermons by the Protestant 
Bishop of Ohio is a favorable specimen of Epis- 
copal pulpit oratory among the Americans. The 
subjects are practical ; the treatment is plain and 
searching; the style close, at times almost 
weighty. The doctrine is not staringly evan- 
gelical; but such would seem to be Dr. M’Ilvaine’s 
position, from his sermon “ What constitutes the 
Church ?” He there answers the question from 
Tertullian—* Ubi tres, ecclesia, est, licet laici,’-— 
wherever there is the Spirit of God ; the conelusion 
haying been previously deduced from Scripture. 
The Truth and the Life hardly reaches originality, 
though it exhibits unborrowed opinion and 
strength.—Spectator. 





Tue Poeticat Works or Jonn DrrpEen.— 
Whith Life, Critical Dissertation, and Expla- 
natory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. 
Volume IT. ; 

In the first volume of this edition of “ glorious 
John” Mr. Gilfillan gave-a good. though curt life 
of the poet. In the second he prefixes a brief 
and striking criticism, on his genius and poems. 
At the outset he raises the question of how far 
licentiousness may be justified by an author’s age, 
and decides fairly enough against Dryden; but 
he hardly resolves the question. As regards 
language, a.poct must be acquitted if he goes no 
further than the usage of -his time. The excuse 
does not avail in incident or thought, because in 
all ages, even in Pagan times, the moral sense 
of mankind was clear enough, whatever their 
practices might be.—~Spectator. 





SEBAsTOPOL, or SEvAstorot.—The letter v, 
the third in-‘the Russian alphabet, though cor- 
responding in form with our B, is quite distinct 


|from b, which is the second letter in their al- 


phabet, and has a different shape, Before vow- 
els and soft consonants, v.is pronounced as in 
English and. French, as in the names Moskva, 
Savastidn, Sevastépol (with the accent onthe 

nultima), Varfoloméi (Bartholomew). Before 
hard consonants, and generally. at the .end of 





words, it hasthe sound of f or /7,as inthe names 
Orloff, Ivanoff, Vasilieff—Notes and Queries. __ 





